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ABSTRACT 



This dissertation examines how stakeholders in an 



Appalachian Kentucky high school addressed educational problems that they 
targeted for reform. Set against the backdrop of the Kentucky Education 
Reform Act (KERA) , this ethnographic study describes the challenges of 
effectively coupling top-down state mandates with bottom-up advocacy and 
engagement, and the multiple and often conflicting ways in which reform 
became real in one community's life. Prominent in the local response to KERA 
was resistance to state-mandated policies. Resistance fueled state threats of 
punitive action to encourage compliance, but paradoxically, these threats 
engendered greater resiliency among stakeholders to make the high school 
reflect local priorities and ways of working together. Drawing on over a year 
of participant observation at "Central High School" and extensive interviews 
in school and community, the research examines six interwoven themes critical 
for understanding local paradigms and paradoxes: (1) desire for local control 

and "taking care of our own, " but also ways in which local vested interests 
undermined more equitable means of taking care of all students; (2) ideal of 
"solving things face to face, " contrasted with power differentials based on 
family name, wealth, race, and gender; (3) respect for the contributions and 
opinions of less educated stakeholders; (4) use of statistics to legitimize 
stakeholder interests and authority; (5) sharing or withholding information 
and effects on the change process; and (6) metaphors of the mountains 
reflecting strong local connection to place and progeny. Contains 20 
references. Appendices include an extensive personal narrative on doing 
ethnography, sample informed-consent forms, and data collection instruments. 
(Author/ SV) 
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ABSTRACT 



This dissertation addresses the question of how stakeholders in an Appalachian 
Kentucky high school addressed the educational problems that they targeted for reform. 
Set against the backdrop of the controversial Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 
(KERA), this ethnographic investigation describes the challenges of effectively coupling 
top-down state mandates with bottom-up advocacy and engagement. Drawing on over 
a year of participant observation at "Central High School/' the research examines six 
connecting themes that are critical for understanding local paradigms and enduring 
paradoxes. This work highlights the multiple and often conflicting ways in which reform 
became real in the life of one community. Prominent in the local response was resistance 
to the priorities and policies set forth by the state. This resistance fueled the state's 
threats to take punitive intervention to encourage compliance with the standardized 
goals of the Reform Act. But these threats, paradoxically, encouraged greater resiliency 
on the part of Hickory County stakeholders to make the high school reflect their own 
priorities and ways of working together. This research concludes by pointing to ways in 
which reform, resistance, and resiliency were entwined in this rural venue. Throughout 
the accounts, I draw on metaphors of the mountains to illustrate the strong local 
connection to both place and progeny. In this way, this work contributes novel 
dimensions that can serve as the basis for a concretely grounded ethic of rural renewal. 
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Knowledge itself is power. 

- Sir Francis Bacon 



Reform is like moving mountains. It's one grain of sand 
by one grain of sand. You have to take the problems one 
at a time. 

- educator in Hickory County, Kentucky 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Challenge of Systemic Reform 

On April 11, 1990, the Kentucky Education Reform Act, or "KERA" as it is 
colloquially called, broke prominently upon the national scene as one of the most 
comprehensive reforms attempted by any state. In the six years since KERA's passage, 
Kentucky has emerged as a national leader in state-mandated comprehensive school 
reform. This trend only promises to gain momentum with the recent federal push to 
eliminate the Department of Education altogether and to devolve ever greater power and 
authority to the states. 

KERA's passage heralded what was to be labeled the "third wave" of reform 
(Smith and O'Day, 1990). This distinguishes itself from previous waves of reform in its 
integrated or "systemic" approach to using centralized resources and authority to create 
a more decentralized system of common schools. In the Reform Act, local schools would 
be held accountable for meeting higher standards of student achievement, but would 
also be given greater degrees of autonomy and flexibility to achieve standardized ends. 

In order to be successful, systemic reform as exemplified in KERA requires the 
effective coupling of top-down state mandates with bottom-up local engagement. Thus, 
one of the major emphases in KERA is the cultivation of local stakeholders who have the 
capacity to engage in public discourse - and action - related to the purposes and policies 
of their schools. To these ends, several of the major initiatives in KERA are aimed at 
creating more democratic decision-making structures. Teacher-administrator 
committees, site-based councils, and citizens' superintendent screening committees are 
three of the most important of these bodies. They are intended to give formal authority 
to local people working directly in schools. 

While policies may be written at a state level, reform is radically local. At the 
basic level of the school, negotiations about proposed changes are enmeshed in local 
webs of personal relationships, power hierarchies, and long-standing paradoxes about 
the very meaning of education itself. These webs have repeatedly ensnared those state 
officials who, expecting to see systemic reform progress in a rational, impersonal 
manner, misjudged how strong local cultural frames of reference can be. Reformers need 
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to more effectively understand the role that these resilient strands of culture play in 
framing the local debates. For they are fundamentally important to understanding how 
much is at stake in adopting the KERA reforms and hence, why there can be so much 
local resistance. 

The southeastern, Appalachian part of Kentucky presents a particularly 
challenging and fundamentally important place to look at the many shades of KERA 
implementation. Long a set of school systems that have resisted attempts at centralized 
reforms, these schools have entered a new era of accountability to external authorities at 
the same time that they have been granted greater autonomy. Whether this uneasy mix 
of decentralization with centralization can contribute to greater local ownership of 
reforms that are responsive to the local context is a very important question. 

If reforms are to be sustained and become integrated into the fabric of community 
life, it is particularly important to create environments for change that support risk- 
taking and engagement by those who have the most at stake. In the Appalachian parts 
of Kentucky, creating spaces which encourage risk-taking has been particularly difficult 
to do through formal means. It is, however, a critical prerequisite in this traditionally 
marginalized region. Because of Appalachian peoples' emphasis on self-reliance and 
their concern for autonomy, any externally-initiated effort to improve rural schools or 
rural communities over the long term faces the daunting task of cultivating ownership of 
the effort by the residents themselves. It is not just the sustainability of any particular 
Reform Act that is at stake, but also the sustainability of viable, democratic 
communities of inquiry. 

What are potential sources of skepticism, strength and support? In order to 
answer this question, it is critical to "see people in the contexts of power and meaning" 
(Comaroff and Comaroff, 1992: 17) which shape their resistance and inform the ways in 
which they are resilient. I wanted to see what reform efforts looked like on the ground; 
in classrooms, in teachers' lounges, in sandwich shops, at laundrymats, and on front 
porches. Using one southeastern Kentucky county's central high school as the nexus, I 
began a year-long, systematic investigation. 

Central High School in Hickory County 1 offered an intriguing and consequential 
site from which to explore this question. Like many rural schools. Central High's 
campus was at a the critical juncture where issues of autonomy, identity, and authority 
intersect. It is the gathering place for teens drawn from the furthest reaches of the 

1 All place and person names are pseudonyms. For a further discussion see the section at the end 
of the Introduction entitled "Representation and Risk-taking." 
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county, the place where local meets local, and local engages the state. Anzaldua (1987) 
posits that individuals who live on such cultural borderlands, along the rough edges 
"where world[views] collide" exist in a state of tensions and explicit paradoxes. These 
places of confluence are potentially creative spaces where ambivalence and negotiation 
can result in creative syntheses of old and new, inside and outside, mountain and 
mainstream. 

The focus in this ethnographic research program is therefore, rightly, on the 
perspectives at the ground level, that is, how diverse participants constructed their most 
pressing problems, and how this in turn, generated new understandings of themselves, 
their communities, and their schools. Certainly, many of the changes would never have 
been proposed had KERA not recommended, even mandated, certain practices or 
policies. However, I give center stage to the local voices, bringing in KERA, and the 
officials who represented it, when appropriate to highlight their roles as catalysts, 
provocateurs, even foils. 



Questions and Theoretical Approaches 



The central research question guiding this work was: How did stakeholders in an 
Appalachian Kentucky high school address the problems that they targeted for reform? 
This led to a set of related questions, which include: Were they successful in cultivating 
grassroots engagement and advocacy on behalf of their high school? Did they achieve 
significant reforms of long-standing problems? What roles did KERA and the state 
officials charged with facilitating it play? And, most importantly, what do their 
experiences say about the underlying cultural contexts of this county in rural Central 
Appalachia? 

My theoretical framework unites symbolic anthropology with the social 
construction of problems to analyze rural community engagement with educational 
reform. In answering the central research question, I break it into two constituent parts. 
First, I look at how these rural people constructed the most pressing problems that they 
identified for reform. Second, I make explicit the ways that they understood themselves 
as stakeholders within symbolic and political communities. 
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The Social Construction of "Problems" 

The problems that precipitated the passage of KERA were not new. Indeed, they 
were the result of long-standing inequities in the provision, quality, and control of 
academic resources in the Commonwealth. Likewise, at Central High, the problems of 
underachievement, low attendance and high drop out rates, and an almost complete 
absence of parental participation in academic affairs were not new. 

However, at this point in time, a critical mass of participants were no longer 
willing to accept the seemingly intractable as inevitable. They realized that they had a 
stake in no longer ignoring the problems of their high school. This realization was 
sparked by a burst of publicity about a Reform Act that also defined these outcomes as 
problematic and that backed up these assertions with financial resources to enhance 
school offerings. Legislated reform mandates coupled with a newly-appointed pro- 
KERA administration at Central provoked more Hickory parents and citizens to become 
stakeholders in "their" school. These two major trends had "set a fire" under a largely 
static system. For the first time in years, concerned parents felt that there just might be 
enough heat in the air to turn potential energy into coordinated action on behalf of 
children. Through the slowly emerging public forums for discourse about school reform, 
they questioned the very legitimacy of the status quo, thus launching the state of 
educational affairs into the public arena as a "problem" requiring reform. 

A key dimension in creating ownership of educational policies is claiming the 
right to define the problems to be solved. As Berger and Luckman have noted, reality is 
socially defined; these "definitions of reality have self-fulfilling potency" (1967:116). 
Therefore, whether or not stakeholders are willing to identify a situation or paradigm as 
an intractable given, or whether it will be treated as problematic, questionable, and 
hence, even alterable, is a matter of great importance. Edelman elucidates the potential 
that is unleashed when something is defined as a problem: 

Problems come into discourse and therefore into existence as reinforcement of 
ideologies, not simply because they are there or because they are important for 
well-being. They signify who are virtuous and useful and who are dangerous and 
inadequate, which actions will be rewarded and which penalized. They 
constitute people as subjects with particular kinds of aspirations, self-concepts, 
and fears, and they create beliefs about the relative importance of events and 
objects. They are critical in determining who exercises authority and who 
accepts it. They construct areas of immunity from concern because those areas 
are not seen as problems. Like leaders and enemies, they define the contours of 
the social world, not in the same way for everyone, but in the light of the diverse 
situations from which people respond to the political spectacle. (1988:12-13). 
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Further, it is not enough for a state law to declare that there is a problem; local people 
must deem this to be true for themselves. For as Mrs. Norris, a central office person, put 
it, "You cannot fix a problem if you don't see it as one." 

Communities of Stakeholders 

The ways that residents of this Appalachian county defined their problems 
reflect their understandings of the symbolic and political worlds around them. Hickory 
Countians' understandings of the interdependence between people and physical places 
challenge models of education reform based on efficiency, mobility, and the 
independence of actors. In this small, close-knit rural setting, becoming a stakeholder in 
reform was not a private, personal matter. Rather, in the mountains the personal is both 
public and political. Thus the decision to become involved in educational affairs was a 
strategic choice made within a lively social arena. 

In conceptualizing the umbrella term "stakeholder," I do not take a view of 
stakeholders that equates occupational categories (e.g. teacher, support staff) with 
homogenous interest groups as proposed by Guba and Lincoln (1989). While people on 
specific, job-related rungs of the occupational ladder may indeed share some of the 
same issues and interests, when they articulate their concerns, they do not speak for the 
entire group. Nor do they derive legitimacy as public actors simply by virtue of their 
social position. Indeed, such locally-relevant characteristics as being from another 
county or being female could seriously undermine an educator's credibility and 
authority, even if he or she held an administrative position. 

Rather than assuming a person's position by virtue of their job, family name, 
income level, or gender, I entered the field open to variation within groups as well as 
variation among them. I asked: On what basis could people claim authority to speak? 
How do people talk about the stake they have in schools as institutions as well as in the 
education that children receive? How are these concerns related to the ways in which 
local people recognize and respect "expertise?" 

I was particularly interested in the diverse ways in which people, especially 
those without formal power bestowed through professional titles, advocate their 
priorities and preferences. How do they determine what is worth becoming involved in? 
How do they bring their concerns to the public arena? As Hirschman (1970) notes, 
participants have several viable responses; they might either decide to voice their 
opinion, exit the problematic situation, or remain loyal through times of crisis and 
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transition. Further, in describing the ways in which people become stakeholders, I look 
well beyond the roles that participants played in the formal school decision-making 
bodies. In this I build on insights made by Scott (1990) into the "hidden transcripts" of 
resistance, focusing on how subordinated groups, although they may appear silenced in 
schools, cultivate an active - yet private - discourse that critiques the exercise of power. 

In the process of becoming involved, how did teens and adults stake out their 
territory within the shifting context of reform? What kinds of symbolic language, myths, 
shared stories, and rumors convey meaning and stability during a time of reform and 
uncertainty? How do people conceive of themselves and their "place" in the world? 

The latter is particularly important, for understanding the link between person and place 
provides a starting point for a concretely grounded ethic of rural renewal. Perhaps the 
most significant element that emerged from this work was a better understanding of the 
enduring relationship between Hickory Countians and their very special mountain 
homeplace. 

The title of this dissertation is drawn from a comment made by Mrs. Ely, a 
reform-weary, but very determined, educator in Hickory County. In the year that I 
worked at Central, it seemed that the degrees of actual change were nearly 
imperceptible. But, to those engaged with the process of reform, changes were 
significant nonetheless. Standing with me on a hilltop, looking out over the mountains 
that rise high above Hickory's county seat, this long-time teacher remarked, "Reform is 
like moving mountains. It's grain of sand by grain of sand. You've got to take it one 
problem at a time." 

When making this analogy, Mrs. Ely evoked many layers of meaning about 
mountains, human nature, and the slow process of fundamental change. In Appalachia, 
understandings about the physical world overlap with understandings about the human 
world; geographic location is intertwined with one's political location. Many teachers 
and students at Central still live in or close to the little hamlets that are named after 
their foreparents. For them, communities such as Brookings Store, Deer Lick, or 
McAllister Creek are pivotal places in the Brooking, White, Miller, Bargo, and McAllister 
lineages. These places, located on rivers, on the crossroads in the mountains, or on a 
steep and nearly inaccessible ridge, are closely linked with the various roles that these 
kinship groups have played during the nearly two hundred years of Hickory County's 
existence. 

But despite such ties, in Hickory County as in so many other similarly positioned 
rural regions, people have increasingly tom up roots to pursue often elusive financial 
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security elsewhere. And for those who have stayed, their mountains are not what they 
used to be; strip mining have radically altered the landscape, toxic waste trucked in 
from urban areas leeches into creeks, tourism has so commercialized the mountaineer 
stereotype that natives seem oddly out of place next to Hillbilly Land amusement parks. 
The results is a poignant sense of accelerating loss of both land and close family ties. 
Against this backdrop of dis-placement. Hickory Countians expressed the desire to 
reassert their distinctiveness and to preserve their mountain spaces, especially their 
schools, as belonging to them. Residents saw schools as second only to the churches as 
the key remaining vehicle for them to transmit valued cultural ways of being and relating 
with one another. In this conscious process of (re)claiming these spaces, they are 
actively engaged in constructing definable and bounded "imagined communities" 
(Anderson, 1983), deeply-rooted refuges that offer alternatives to the mainstream values 
of transience, consumption, individualism, and material measures of success. 

Hickory County people live within multiple sets of nested communities. Their 
decisions to become involved in school affairs touch their families, friends, neighbors, 
clubs, churches, colleagues, and more as the ripples set off by their actions widen. Thus, 
in constructing this analysis of how communities of learners came together and 
negotiated the extent to which they would adopt externally-mandated changes to their 
schools, it is key to recognize the different ways that residents of Hickory County 
conceptualize what it means to be part of interdependent, rural mountain communities. 
In a booklet entitled Culture: The Roots of Community Spirit and Power regional 
educators and activists offered their grounded understanding of the meaning of 
community, which is worth quoting at length: 

The key word in all of this is community. The television images and political 
rhetoric of mainstream America stress the individual family as the basic unit of 
our society. In this view, a community is just a large collection of individual 
households. But those of us who are rooted in and work with Appalachian and 
Deep South communities understand community differently. To be sure, we also 
honor our ties to our parents and to our blood brothers and sisters. Yet we 
understand our community as including all our ties of kin and clan, our bonds of 
church and barter, our connections with inherited ways of talking and our 
ancestral bonds. To us, this much larger family is the basic unit of society 
because it is our community which carries our cultural traditions from generation 
to generation. It is in our communities that we learn who we are, where we come 
from, and how to do things which make us who we are. We learn our traditional 
lifeways from our elders, and together we learn how to adapt to changing times 
and circumstances. Our cultures, our communities and our sense of place are one. 
Most mainstream Americans do not understand culture in the way just 
described, as a series of living relationships among people and between people 
and their land. (Sapp, 1989:3-4) 
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This pervasive commitment to their own place inspired these Appalachians' 
desires to remain distinct and to act on their own behalf to create sustainable 
communities that they control. At the schools and in informal gathering places, parents, 
teachers, and young people debated what it means to be “educated" and how that 
relates to the kinds of lives that they hope to carve out for themselves. In the public 
spaces created by the democratic bodies mandated in KERA, stakeholders are 
redefining what “effective" schooling means to them and to the future of their 
homeplace. Together, they are actively constructing what it means to be of the 
mountains yet move mountains. 



Organization 

Section One 

This dissertation is divided into three sections. The first contains chapters that 
each provide important background information. They introduce the enduring 
paradigms, paradoxes, and power relationships that continue to shape the local 
response to this externally-mandated reform. 

Chapter One briefly presents the geopolitical context in which this drama of 
cultural negotiation is being played out. Hickory County was one of the original 
plaintiffs in the historic 1985 court case. Council for Better Education v. Collins, which, 
five years later, culminated in the development and enactment of the KERA legislation. 

I begin by looking at the motivating factors that inspired county educators to join with 
others and sue their state leaders, charging them with inequitable distribution of funds 
for education. 

The primary reason that Hickory County leaders signed on was dire financial 
need. They had long known the financial pressures that made operating social and 
government services, including schools, in this rugged, widely dispersed Appalachian 
county a real challenge. The initiators of the lawsuit also recognized that greater 
investments in education are key places to begin in revitalizing persistently poor areas 
such as Appalachia. In rural areas such as Hickory County, the public schools are 
integral parts of their host communities. Because they do not exist in isolation, their 
problems cannot be solved in isolation. The challenge can thus be tremendous, for as 
Bullock (1985:9) notes, “the problems of poverty, educational deficiencies, and 
restrictive political control over the schools dovetail to create a near impenetrable 
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morass of obstacles." Despite disagreement as to who was exactly at fault for the 
limited resource base in the county, there is a strong ethic of resilience in Hickory 
County, of standing tough and coming together when it serves their common interest. 
Such a critical moment was the decision to join in the lawsuit. 

The 1985 lawsuit precipitated a series of court battles and appeals that 
eventually reached the Kentucky Supreme Court. The result was that the Supreme Court 
declared the entire system of common schools in the Commonwealth unconstitutional 
and sent the legislature back to the drawing board. In the Kentucky Education Reform 
Act that emerged, plaintiffs in Hickory County got much more than they ever intended, 
or, frankly, wanted. 

I briefly summarize the major curricular, governance, and finance elements of the 
reform. I play special attention, however, to those aspects of KERA that were meant to 
democratize participation in school decision making and to broaden the base of 
stakeholders. This is not what Hickory County educational administrators sought in 
their initial case. They wanted more local control over an increased set of resources, but 
not a broadening of the base of people who had the authority to make decisions. In 
addition, former Hickory County education leaders are quick to point to particular 
governance measures that address nepotism, accountability to the state, and local 
political control that they feel specifically, and vindictively, target the original eastern 
Kentucky plaintiffs. These measures are seen as adding insult to injury, as unacceptably 
challenging the exclusive authority of educational elites. By contrasting the original 
intentions of a particular set of educators in this particular rural county with the 
priorities and accountability mechanisms finally written into the Reform Act, I set the 
stage for conflicts that propel the plots in the three stories in Section Two. 

I then describe local leaders' initial resistance to the KERA reform and all that 
they believed it stands for. I illustrate how much the educational elite in Hickory county 
felt was at stake in resisting the mandates. As the flagship of the county school system, 
and as the single largest enterprise run by the county's largest employer, decisions about 
who was in charge of what happens at Central High were both high profile and high 
stakes. Control over their high school was a barometer of how much control local people 
were to exercise over their future. 

Finally, I round out the discussion with a description of several key events that 
profoundly shifted the balance of power. As a result of intervention by state officials 
and the threat of a full-scale investigation into the district, as well as several key 
changes in leadership, the question shifted from whether or not they would implement 
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KERA to how they could negotiate the best position relative to local desires, proposed 
changes, and the state's new Office of Educational Accountability. 

Chapter Two presents the environment and ethos of Central High school, the 
centerpiece of Hickory County's education system. Reform is a community process at 
two levels, within the school and in Hickory County as a whole. Further, reform is a 
process that requires the compliance, complicity, even cooperation of a critical mass of 
stakeholders, both youth and adult. As a result, it is fundamentally important to look 
at the kinds of early patterns of negotiation and community building that are set down 
at Central. 

This is where young people, many of whom hope to live their entire lives within 
the region, learn to strike a balance between being educated and "getting above your 
raising," learn how to relate to peers and "outsiders," and learn how get the things they 
need and want. Through hallway gatherings, classroom interactions, even physical 
confrontations, students learn social mores from older students as well as from the 
teachers and staff. Spindler (1992) describes this critical process of cultural 
transmission as the: 

means employed by established members of the cultural system to inform new 
members coming into the system of the sanctioned instrumental linkages, to 
communicate how they are ranked, integrated, and in general, organized, and 
also to commit these new members to the support and continuance of these 
linkages and the belief system that gives them credibility. (In this sense 
educational institutions serve mainly functions of reaffirmation and recruitment). 

As Spindler suggests, our understanding of the cultures in Hickory County can begin 
with an understanding of their high school's own cultural microcosm. 

Drawing on my year's work in and around Central High, I present vignettes of 
key elements of school culture. In this section, my major emphasis is on the 
foregrounding of student perspectives through the use of data gathered through 
interviews, student writing, surveys, observations, focus groups, and casual 
conversations. In selecting data for this section, I have chosen those key ideas and 
concepts that students need to know in order to successfully navigate their way around 
Central. In important ways, these lessons foreshadow those learned by parents and 
teachers as they negotiate their own ways of working with, and sometimes, around 
school policies and key staff. 

Chapter Three takes a closer look at what constitutes a meaningful education in 
Hickory County. The stories about what kind of curriculum the school should provide, 
whose interests should be represented in school policies, and who was fit to lead this 
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prominent institution all rest upon an understanding of the conflicting ideas about 
"education" and "schooling" that Hickory Countians bring with them when they come 
to Central. 

This chapter first explores the critical differences between "book learning" and 
"common sense." I note that there has long been a tension about the relative merits of 
these two kinds of knowledge and ways of knowing. Having and sharing knowledge is a 
powerful way of connecting with one's past and peers. Therefore, the messages that 
students receive through formal schooling, if they denigrate or dismiss the everyday 
kinds of knowledge that a student brings to school, might make that young person more 
likely to act as though she were "getting above her raising." Parents who have ethical 
concerns about the kinds of secular, modem, and individualistic values that their teens 
are learning at Central worry that their children will "lose the mountain" and forget 
where they came from. 

A second, unresolved and fundamentally important question about what 
schooling in Hickory County means is the open-ended issue of whether participation in 
high school is only valuable if it leads to a gainful employment. The majority of Hickory 
Countians take a narrowly instrumental view of schooling and assert that the main 
reason to complete high school is to have a better chance at the few jobs that exist in the 
region. Students who plan on leaving Hickory County for at least a while take a 
somewhat different view of what their Central credential is good for, but they too realize 
the limited power of a degree when local jobs are often allotted on the basis of family, 
connections, and special favors rather than on merit alone. 

Section Two 

Section Two is organized around the retelling of three stories. Each was a 
critical episode in the process of addressing key problems which stakeholders at Central 
High identified. Each of the stories presents an area of conflict that percolated up from 
a set of long-standing concerns and that came to a head during the year that I was in 
residence. 

The three stories in this chapter can be seen as concentric circles, each one 
encompassing an increasingly larger set of stakeholders. Reform happens one problem 
at a time. Therefore, the plot of each story begins with a core problem to be solved. The 
first story, in Chapter Four, centers on one of Central High's core missions - curriculum. 
This first narrative revolves around how stakeholders addressed the problem of Central 
High's unchallenging curriculum. Teachers' committees, work groups, and faculty 
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meetings were the main forums in which participants debated what kind of education 
the school should offer and to whom these should be available. Chapter Five, the 
second story, widens the relevant community of reformers to include parents, who play 
a formal role through the site-based decision making councils mandated in the KERA 
reform. This case illustrates how stakeholders negotiated solutions to the problem of an 
exceedingly narrow base of representation in school affairs. Chapter Six, the third story, 
encompasses a new county-wide process for selecting a new superintendent of schools. 
The account focuses not only on the problem of whom to hire, but also on the question of 
how to create a more publicly accountable process. 

Each story continues with related sets of examples of how various constituencies 
grappled with the core problems. In creating public and privates spaces for discourse, 
participants were drawn into an engaging exchange about the cultural paradigms that 
underscore how people work - or do not work - together around common goals. For 
some people, this process led to a greater recognition, and sometimes reevaluation, of 
the ways that they understood what it means to be a community. In the process of 
proposing reforms at Central, they asked: How can you have education and expertise 
yet not come across as though you were an expert, or worse yet, an outsider? How can 
we create coalitions around common interests? How can we use, even create, our own 
knowledge, e.g. numbers, scores, assessments, surveys, in ways that are empowering 
rather than denigrating? How can we draw upon symbols and metaphors that are rich 
and meaningful to us, e.g. the mountains, to create a vision of our future that reflects our 
most cherished values? 

In important ways, each of these three accounts are my stories. Issues of gaining 
voice are central to the message of the analysis; they are also the medium of the analysis. 
The ethnographic nature of the research extends the discourse on communities of inquiry 
by providing a critical avenue through which the voices of those most profoundly 
affected by the changes can emerge. I spent a great deal of time listening to and talking 
with a diverse array of students and staff. As a result, this dissertation illuminates a 
range of opinions and gives space to people from widely disparate positions and 
degrees of social privilege within the county. The blend of interviews, observations, 
directed writing exercises, surveys, and metaphor-generating exercises give vivid 
testimony to the students' clear understandings of the paradoxes they encounter at 
Central and the limits of reform mandated by a distant legislature. As a result of these 
techniques, the stories that emerge are more than the voices of just a few informants. 
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they are they the blending of many disparate groups, of people who seldom speak to 
one another, but who all speak through me. 

The stories are the work of a participant observer, the weaving together of 
fragments of overheard conversations as well as ribbons of solicited interviews, of notes 
passed in class as well as carefully worded surveys, of vivid moments as well as 
sustained dramas. The stories are the melding of what insiders saw fit to share with me, 
a young woman, a well-educated outsider from California. They are excerpts from the 
volumes that they chose to tell me nonetheless, a person whom they came to regard as a 
trusted confidant, a "sounding board," "someone who actually listens to our side." The 
stories are a merging of the "myths" that were evoked in public spaces with the "truths" 
that were confided in private. As the constructed narratives of a set of interdependent 
communities, the stories are a sometimes discordant harmonizing of the multiple, and 
often conflicting, individual narratives. 

In the first section there is a balance between the ideas of young people and their 
teachers. However, in these three stories the main focus of attention shifts, from youth 
learning about how one negotiates a place and a future within the uncertain context of 
reform, to how the adults around them do so. Nonetheless, throughout each story I 
continue to weave in a thread of running commentary by youth as they understand and 
critique the inconsistencies, priorities, and tactics of the adults around them. 

Section Three 

In Section Three, I revisit the initial question of how stakeholders addressed their 
most pressing problems. I look at the different ways in which participants felt that they 
were indeed successful in cultivating grassroots engagement and advocacy on behalf of 
Central and its precious charges. I also critique some of the barriers, some of which were 
self-imposed, that posed seemingly insurmountable obstacles for change. In some areas 
those who took a stake in change did achieve significant reforms of long-standing 
problems; often just getting a critical mass of their peers to acknowledge that there even 
was a problem was significant in and of itself. In this process, KERA and the state 
officials charged with facilitating it, played important but usually supporting roles. 
Rather, the pervasive and enduring contexts of power and meaning in Hickory County, 
Kentucky were what dominated center stage. 

I explore these issues by organizing elements introduced in the first section and 
further elaborated in the stories into six cultural themes. Chapter Seven presents a 
summary of each of these important motifs in Hickory County culture. These themes are 
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not static frameworks that are impersonal absolutes. Rather they are dynamic ways of 
approaching and understanding change. At the heart of this dynamic was the interplay 
between resistance and resilience. 

The ways that Hickory County stakeholders defined their most pressing 
problems and the ways that they constructed acceptable solutions arise from concretely 
located cultural understandings of their lives within a set of interdependent 
Appalachian communities. They resisted external definitions of what their priorities or 
policies should be, in part to assert their continued autonomy to the state, but also 
because they did not wish to simplistically import solutions that they felt were 
mismatched to their goals and lifeways. As one parent stated, "I don't want to be a 
model school if it means we are modeled after someone else!" 

At the same time, (re)defining their own problems created spaces for local 
reformers to take into account, and thereby reify, local values of mutual 
interdependence, personal relationships, and the enduring importance of family ties. In 
this way, their response to reform can also be seen as engendering greater resilience. It 
ultimately lead, albeit in a way state reformers could not have fully anticipated, to 
sustainable ownership of educational reforms. By reclaiming the terms on which they 
were willing, and able, to adopt reforms, stakeholders in Hickory County are, indeed, 
moving mountains. 
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Representation and Risk-Taking 

Effecting change in "Hickory County," Kentucky is a highly risky venture for 
those involved. At an early point in the research, it became apparent that issues of 
anonymity were critical to the completion of this research. "You, know, Maureen, what 
you have there on that tape could ruin me," stated a teacher, restating for both of our 
benefit that which we each already knew. Namely, in a county such as this where 
politics are an intensively personal business, where professional jobs are exceedingly 
hard to come by, where memories are long, and retribution possibly more than an idle 
threat, knowledge about what someone has said is a very powerful commodity. 

Participating in this research work could be a personally empowering experience 
as well. Teens and others whose voices are so often considered marginal in the push for 
reform spoke of feeling valued for the first time. "Are you really going to write that 
down?" and "Can we really tell you what we really think?" were two of the ways that 
respondents reacted to being taken seriously. Even for adult interviewees, the sense that 
taking the risk to speak out would be worth it, was like, as a mother of two high 
schoolers said, the lifting of a heavy load. Some just wanted to be heard and felt that 
no local educator, administrator, or even Board member would be willing or fully able to 
listen with an open mind. 

In response to concerns for protecting the identity of individual informants, I 
have adopted a strategy for naming speakers and describing actors that expresses key 
elements of the person but does not reveal their individual name or specific position. All 
of the place and personal names used are pseudonyms. Place names have been 
constructed along the most common lines of name giving, that is, from a dominant family 
(e.g. McAllister Creek), a local landmark (e.g. Deer Lick), or a prominent neighborhood 
institution (e.g. Brookings Store). In certain places I have made the choice to describe 
Central High and its environs in ways that do not correspond to any school or 
community in the region. At other times I have emphasized traits that are common to 
many mountain high schools that I visited throughout southeastern Kentucky. These are 
added features to help the reader focus on the analysis rather than try to figure out the 
exact location of this particular site. Although this concern for not including specifics 
that would make the site easier to identify has led to the regrettable loss of some detail, 
residents of Hickory County will recognize, and hopefully forgive, these strategic 
omissions. 
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I have also used means to convey the message without jeopardizing the 
messenger. For adults, I have used family names that have been selected from among 
common ones in the region, although no one is named by their actual lineage. Students 
have been given first names only, again from ones common in or characteristic of the 
county. The sex of the respondent has usually, but not always, been maintained. In 
cases where the comment made was representative of responses from people of either 
sex and the sex of the particular speaker would have likely identified him or her, I may 
have changed the relevant pronoun. 

In addition to these ways of protecting individual identities, I have used other 
techniques for protecting individual persons. Whenever possible, I interviewed a 
stratified random sample of all members of a particular category, i.e. high school 
teachers, involved parents, students in the "prep" cliques or in the "out back cliques. 
When presenting quotes from individuals that were characteristic of respondents from 
that group, I have created composite descriptors of the speaker. By describing the 
person in ways that would apply to most of her or his peers, I am able to focus on the 
most salient aspects of that speaker (has no first-order kin who completed high school), 
rather than an idiosyncratic aspect (occupation of the mother) that might identify the 
speaker. Such a meticulous concern for detail may not seem apparent or even necessary 
to the distant reader. But it is critical to those who must continue to live within a close- 
knit county of less than 30 , 000 , where people, especially those who are often in trouble, 
outspoken, or involved are frequent subjects of casual conversation and, sometimes, 
bitter censure. Further, when using quotes from the many interactions with these 
participants, they were not always speaking as a principal or a board member, 
sometimes they were speaking as a concerned parent or frustrated civic group organizer. 
In those cases, I have used this more salient descriptor to describe the speaker. 

Certainly, some people are harder to disguise than others as they are the only one 
or one of a very few in their category. Those school board members, principals, 
superintendents, superintendent screening committee members, and site-based council 
members with whom I spent considerable time were often reluctant at first to share 
candid thoughts. The risks that they took in contributing to this project should not be 
underestimated. Although many of them held or still hold powerful positions of 
influence, this, ironically, also makes them more vulnerable as they have more to lose. 
However, as they came to see that I was indeed interested in pursuing the diversity of 
opinions, they became more open. As they came to realize that I intended to create a 
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fair representation of the issues that concerned all of them, they wanted to make sure 
that their side was also given space. 

I have also made the strategic decision to focus first on the process of reform and 
then on the people who made those reforms possible. While this is perhaps the exact 
opposite of how Hickory Countians would retell these stories - to them the individuals 
involved are paramount - I feel that my choice of focus is appropriate. To dwell on the 
individuals involved would shift the storyline from the decisions, actions, beliefs, and 
myths that were shared by many people to the personal motivations and histories of key 
players. While the latter are important, and indeed, I emphasized them in my individual 
interviews, they detract from a focus on what happened in the few public arenas that 
existed. I hope that readers will see the common thread that I have drawn through these 
accounts and see the range of concerns shared by numerous actors. Perhaps readers will 
discover commonalties with others whom they might otherwise dismiss or denigrate as 
"Other." It would be a shame to reject conclusions out of hand because they seem to be 
attributable to someone who the reader does not identify with - or does not wish to 
identify with. By disguising the individual speaker, I hope that readers, especially from 
Hickory County, will attend to the words rather than being swayed by who the speaker 
is - or is presumed to be. 

My goal is to provide an account which, as Geertz (1976) so aptly states, 
"illustrates the particularities without reducing their generalizeability." This is not 
simply an analysis of a very localized process, rather it is a case of reform that shares 
many features in common with the experiences and concerns of other people, in 
Kentucky, Appalachia, and elsewhere. Indeed, it has been striking as I have presented 
this work in California, Utah, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Texas, and, of course, 

Kentucky, that listeners have repeatedly responded with, "That could/ does happen 
here too!" Although it is beyond the scope of this work to make explicit comparisons, it 
is my hope that the reader will recognize the many similarities that Hickory Countians 
share with other rural people, marginalized ethnic groups, residents of a range of 
Appalachian regions, and Kentuckians in general. In the many presentations of this 
work that have preceded and contributed considerably to this written dissertation, I 
have been struck by the number of listeners, from inner city principals to international 
scholars, who stated that these themes resonated with their own experiences. 

Several other related aspects of representation need to be mentioned here. 
Appalachia has always been seen as "a land apart," a place defined in terms of its 
purported deficiencies in comparison to more urban or "developed" parts of the United 
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school, I let respondents' own levels of literacy speak for themselves. However, it is my 
hope that readers will concentrate on the message that the respondents are trying to give 
voice to, whether they are phrased eloquently or lie buried under the grammar of a senior 
still struggling to find words equal to his thoughts. 

In making the many difficult decisions inherent in a project of this kind, I faced 
an additional level of complexity when responding to those people who desperately 
wanted their real names to be included in my "book." Most of these people were long- 
time activists, who had put their jobs and, they believed, their children's futures on the 
line to speak out repeatedly about what they saw as blatant abuses of power and 
position. The sense that through participating in this work their risks would finally pay 
off was a difficult one to undermine with the assertion that everyone would be given a 
pseudonym. Even if not explicitly labeled, perhaps they will recognize their own 
contributions in this work, as several Hickory County readers of early drafts of this 
work have done. Perhaps they will also find that they are not alone in their perceptions 
and desires for the future, even if such widespread support is not readily apparent in 
the public spaces that currently exist for discourse and action. 

This research must stand on its own. However, readers, whether from Hickory 
County or outside, will bring to the reading of it their own particular experiences, 
assumptions, and reasons for reading. I hope that each reader will find some "truth" for 
him or herself. As a long-time teacher and frequent conversation partner confided, "I am 
not worried about your paper being true, I am just worried that it will be too true. I 
can only offer this work and hope that even if the conclusions are hard to hear, they will 
be heard. 

Those who are interested in a more complete discussion about the intersection of 
my methods with the meanings that I document should refer to the methodology section 
in the Appendix. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



HICKORY COUNTY AND THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION REFORM ACT OF 1990 



The Passage and Content of the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 

Council for Better Education v. Collins (85-CI-1759) 

On November 20, 1985 the Council for Better Education (CBE) filed a civil action 
suit in the capitol city's Franklin Circuit Court. They charged that the systems for 
funding and operating the state's common schools were "in conflict with the Kentucky 
Constitution and the United States Constitution, and are, therefore, invalid to the extent 
of such conflict" (Council for Better Education v. Collins, 1985). The plaintiffs 
challenged that the General Assembly was not fulfilling the legal charge set out in the 
Kentucky Constitution adopted in 1891. For section 183 of the Commonwealth's 
Constitution states that "The General Assembly shall, by appropriate legislation, 
provide for an efficient system of common schools throughout the state." 

The suit was brought by the Council for Better Education, a non-profit 
organization that represented 66 school districts, most of which were rural and 
property-poor. Co-plaintiffs were seven boards of education (mostly from 
Appalachia), and 22 public school students from those districts. Hickory County was 
among those districts represented. Defendants included Governor Collins, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction McDonald, State Treasurer Mills, and in their 
representative capacities, the President Pro Tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

The process of uniting this large and diverse set of districts into one constituency 
had been a long and complicated one (Dove, 1991). Spearheaded by former 
Department of Education educator, Arnold Guess, the Council for Better Education 
(CBE) was also led by education finance expert Kern Alexander, and attorneys Ted 
Lavit, Thomas Lewis and Debra Dawahare. Guess had worked hard to bring as many 
superintendents from Kentucky's 177 districts as possible on board. Although not all 
eventually joined. Dove (1991) notes that affluent districts did not impede the suit 
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either. If they had resisted equalization of state and local funds for education, the 
CBE's task would have been much more difficult. 

Bert Combs was brought on board to head the CBE's legal effort; in many 
regards they could not have found a better person. Bert Combs had been raised in 
eastern Kentucky, and understood the challenges facing that region well. He rose to 
prominence and public respect as a lawyer, eventually serving on the state's highest 
court. He was Governor of Kentucky from 1959-1963, in which time he earned the 
moniker "the education governor" because of his successful drive to raise the sales tax 
for schools. He went on to the United States Court of Appeals, and later joined the law 
firm that became Wyatt, Tarrant, and Combs. 

Over a year of preparation work culminated in the document the CBE set before 
the Circuit Court. One of the most important aspects to their preparation had been 
securing and keeping the support of the public school superintendents and boards of 
education who had agreed to be plaintiffs. Hickory County was one of the districts that 
after a relatively short decision period, signed on board. 

Hickory County Leaders' Rationale 

Superintendent McAllister of Hickory County was convinced to join in this rather 
risky lawsuit because it offered the opportunity to generate significant new funds for the 
public schools of his county. In the past two decades of his tenure as superintendent, he 
had seen several programs to increase local and state revenues for the schools come and 
go. He described the highlights of past years that led him to convince the Board of 
Education to support his participation in the CBE suit: 

In Raymond Barber's administration there was more attention to the property 
poor districts. And Julian Carrol and the Power Equalization [Program of 1976] 
gave us a taste of free money. J.W. Brown in the 1980s cut it out. Then came 
along Kern Alexander and later Bert Combs and we talked about it with about 
85 superintendents and school board chairs. We decided to do it [join in the suit] 
to get more money for the district. 

The fiscal viability of Hickory County's school system was not a trivial matter. 

The tax base to support public schooling in Hickory County is particularly low. 
Hickory has been listed as a "persistently impoverished" for a long time. The percent of 
county residents in poverty has continued a gradual rise, increasing from 1979’s rate of 
37.1 percent to 41.0 percent in 1989. According to the 1990 Census, the median family 
income was $15,412, which includes single parent families. In 1990 the median Hickory 
County household income was $12,697. Households include married couple families 
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(59.6 percent), single householders (18.1 percent), of which 81.8 percent were headed by 
single women, and the remainder, 22.3 percent were classified as "non family 
households" by the Census bureau. This last subcategory includes grandparents raising 
grandchildren, unmarried couples, and multiple adult dwellings. 

Households reported income from various sources and some received income 
from several sources. Fifty-six point two percent of households had wage and salary 
income in 1990; the mean total income from paid employment was $26,273. Social 
security income was reported by 33.5 percent of households; the mean SSI income was 
$6,469. Despite the local perception that "everybody's on welfare," only 22.1 percent of 
households received public assistance of any kind. Further, the mean combined income 
from public assistance, including Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), 
Women, Infants and Children (WIC), and other sources was only $3,521. 

If the total income were broken down equitably, the per capita income in Hickory 
county would be $7,776. However, income is very unequally distributed among families 
and children. The proportion of people living below the poverty level in Hickory county 
is high, almost three times the national average. But children and the elderly are 
especially hard hit. Of related children under 18 years, 50.5 percent lived with incomes 
below the poverty level compared to 34.2 percent of those 18 and over. Fourty-four 
point six percent of all families with related children under 18 years were below the 
poverty level. As elsewhere, female single householder families with related children 
under 18 were by far the most impoverished, 76.2 percent of these families lived below 
the poverty level. Of senior citizens, those over 65, 29.3 percent lived below the poverty 
level. It is important to note, however, that since the elderly are more likely to derive 
most of all of their income from minimal SSI payments, retirement pensions, and similar 
sources, their degree of impoverishment may be even greater than for younger adults. 

In Hickory County, it is not enough to point out that many people live at or 
below the poverty level, many strain to maintain even a tenuous hold well below the 
official poverty line. Of those families officially designated as in poverty, 51.8 percent 
had incomes that were less than halfoi the official poverty level! When you look at all 
households, 35.2 percent were officially "in poverty." Seventy-three percent of these 
were below 75 percent of the poverty index. Compared to the 35.2 percent under the 
official mark, a further 14 percent lived within 100-159 percent of the poverty level, and 
12.7 percent had incomes 150-199 percent of the poverty level. Slightly more than one- 
third, 38.2 percent, had incomes 200 percent of the poverty index or higher; some of 
these were much higher. 
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Unemployment and underemployment profoundly shape these figures. In 1990, 
of 22,160 people 16 and over, only 8,752 (39.5 percent) were gainfully employed. 
Surprisingly, only 1,268 (5.7 percent) were "unemployed." However, the situation 
becomes much clearer when you look at the number who are no longer seeking work, the 
so called "discouraged workers" who contribute to the 54.7 percent, or 12,123 adults 
who are not or are no longer in the workforce. Many of these adults could become 
gainfully employed if the jobs were there, and if they had the skills, ambitions, 
connections, and transportation necessary to compete for these new slots. 

Although the official accounts do not capture illegal and unreported income, 
marijuana flourishes in the hills. In fact, the National Guard has red-lined Hickory 
County as one of the leading producers of marijuana in the central Appalachian area. In 
booby-trapped sections of com fields, in the wooded thickets behind homes, and on 
open bottomland behind private fences, a growing number of Hickory Countians of all 
ages produce marijuana and related products for their own use and for the insatiable 
southeastern and midwestem U.S. (including urban) market. Most high school students 
were well aware that it was sold on and near school grounds, behind stores and service 
shops and out of private homes. Numerous Central students told me of their own 
patches, and could easily quote the prices to be had per ounce on the local as well as 
regional market. Although concerned adults and teens in civic, school, and church 
groups are becoming increasingly open to acknowledging this issue, sales remain steady. 

Hickory County education leaders also recognized that they had to allot a 
disproportionate amount of their budget for transportation compared to more 
condensed and urbanized districts. In the 1990 Census, 17.8 percent of households had 
no vehicle available to them. Exacerbating this problem is the condition of many of the 
routes and the lack of public alternatives for those who do not have a reliable car. There 
is no public transportation system in this widely-dispersed county. Private and im 
promptu "taxi" services are often unaffordable for those who need them the most. 
Certainly, the condition of the main roads has improved greatly in the last 20, even 10 
years. Federal and state relief funds have made it possible to pave nearly all main 
roads. Recently, there has been an influx of funds available for maintaining bridges on 
the hundreds of low-lying creek beds and for raising flood-prone segments of road. By 
the end of 1996, Hickory County residents will even have access to a four lane, state 
highway that can take them to other adjoining counties and even into Virginia and 
Tennessee. However in the dozens of less-favored areas of the county- sometimes as 
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little as a few hundred yards off these main lines - there are still a significant number of 
side roads that remain to be paved, or even regularly graveled. 

These persistent conditions were such that the single most compelling rationale 
for getting on board was the promise that for whatever it was worth or for however long 
it lasted, this lawsuit might provide a way for the superintendent and board to provide 
more resources. In persistently poor Hickory County, the promise of more money was in 
itself reason enough to act. 



Lawyers, Lawsuits, and Legislation 

Summarized very briefly, the CBE suit precipitated a high-profile and quick 
response from the courts of the Commonwealth. Council for Better Education v. Collins 
was heard by Judge Ray Corns of the Franklin Circuit Court. His ruling on May 31, 1988 
was that the General Assembly had indeed failed to provide an efficient system of 
common schools, and that the financial system was unconstitutional. He ruled that the 
defendants, including the Governor, had a constitutional duty to revisit the regulations 
and make appropriate recommendations, the General Assembly had to devise and 
approve a new funding system. Further, he wrote that the Court saw "no viable 
alternative" for raising adequate funds except by a tax increase (Deaton et al, 1994). 

Corn's final judgment of October 14, 1988 incorporated nine principles to guide 
the legislature in providing for this "efficient system of common schools."^ These were 
the outcomes of a report from five public hearings held by a five-person advisory 
committee chaired by Kern Alexander. These included: 

• The establishment, maintenance and funding of the system of common schools 

are the sole responsibility of the Legislature. 

• It is free to all. 

• It is available to all Kentucky children. 

• It is substantially uniform throughout the state. 

• It provides equal educational opportunities to all Kentucky children. 

• It is monitored by the General Assembly to assure there is no waste, no 

mismanagement, and no political influence. 

• Schools are operated under the premise that an adequate education is a 

constitutional right. 

• Sufficient funding provides each child an adequate education. 

• An "adequate education" was defined as one which develops the 

following seven capacities: 



1 The court defined this "efficient system of common schools" as "a tax supported, coordinated 
organization, which provides a free, adequate education to all students throughout the state, 
regardless of geographic location or local fiscal resources." (Council for Better Education v. 
Wilkinson (85-CI-1759), 1988:§4) 
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- Communication skills necessary to function in a complex, 

changing civilization. 

- Knowledge to make economic, social, and political choices. 

- Understanding of governmental processes as they affect the 

community, state, and nation. 

-Sufficient self-knowledge and knowledge of one's mental and 
physical wellness. 

- Sufficient grounding in the arts to enable each student to 

appreciate his or her cultural and historical heritage. 

- Sufficient preparation for students to choose and pursue their life's 
work intelligently. 

- Skills enabling students to compete successfully with students form 
other states. 



These would be reflected essentially in full in the final document produced at the next 
level. 

As expected, the defense attorneys appealed directly to the Kentucky Supreme 
Court. The case began on December 7, 1988 just two months after Judge Corn's final 
ruling. On June 8, 1989 the Justices shocked the state by declaring the entire system of 
education unconstitutional, not just the system of financing. They stated: 

This decision applies to the entire sweep of the system - all its parts and parcels. 
This decision applies to all the statutes creating, implementing, and financing the 
system and to all regulations, etc. pertaining thereto. This decision covers the 
creation of local school district, school board, and the Kentucky Department of 
Education to the Foundation program and Power Equalization Program. It covers 
school construction and maintenance, teacher certification - the whole gamut of 
the common schools system in Kentucky. 

To this Bert Combs responded, "My clients asked for a thimble-full and [instead] they 
got a bucket-full" (Lexington Herald Leader, June 7, 1989:A1). 

The Justices placed "absolute duty" on the General Assembly to "re-create, 
reestablish a new system of common schools in the Commonwealth." They stated that 
this duty was "a constitutional mandate placed by the people on the 138 members of 
that body who represent those self-same people." 

Further, the General Assembly must: 

not only establish the system, but it must monitor it on a continuing basis so that 
it will always be maintained in a constitutional manner. The General Assembly 
must carefully supervise it, so that there is no waste, no duplication, no 
mismanagement, at any level. The system of common schools must be 
adequately funded to achieve its goals. The system of common schools must be 
substantially uniform throughout the state. Each child, every child, in this 
Commonwealth must be provided with an equal opportunity to have an 
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adequate education. (Rose v. Council for Better Education, Inc., 1989: §186, 

§215, §216, ) 

The Legislature's response to this charge was to appoint a Task Force on Education 
Reform by July, 1989. 

The Task Force was composed of members of the House and Senate leadership, 
appointees of the Governor, and expert consultants brought in from all over the nation. 
They divided their work into three sections; curriculum, finance, and governance. Task 
Force members voted to adopt their final report on March 7, 1990. At the same time the 
General Assembly and the Governor jointly developed a plan for funding the new 
initiatives and structures. These became House Bill 940. They were swiftly approved by 
the 1990 General Assembly and became known as the Kentucky Education Reform Act 
of 1990 or, colloquially as "KERA." 

Sore Spots 

While seeing the suit through court and through the appeals process. Hickory 
County leaders had several experiences that rubbed them the wrong way. These sore 
spots were what they remember most when recalling the development of KERA. 

The first series of offenses were threats and intimidation tactics (e.g. insinuating 
misconduct, official audits) that the defense brought against the plaintiff districts. 
Understandably, Superintendent of Public Instruction McDonald was greatly angered by 
the actions of former Department of Education employee Guess. She, her staff, and 
later the defense team made the local districts question whether it had been wise to 
engage her in this conflict (Dove, 1991). 

One of the key strategies used by defense attorney William Scent was to blame 
property-poor districts for their own financial plight by pointing out low local tax rates, 
and claiming that mismanagement and waste were the real causes of their problems. 

This strategy did not work, as it was "too accusatory and instead drew sympathy to 
the poorer districts." Further, the county inadvertently selected by the defense as a 
prime example of what a poor yet well managed school could be was actually a wealthy 
county. Their strategies backfired (Dove, 1991). 

Later, in the process of appealing the Corns verdict. State Auditor Babbage 
called for an audit of the plaintiff school districts to try to prove the point that 
mismanagement and fraud were indeed the cause for these districts' plights. Hickory 
County's Mr. McAllister recalled angrily: 
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They were harassing eastern Kentucky . . . the state wanted to get rid of everyone 
who signed on to the suit. It helps their feelin's, proves their point that eastern 
Kentucky would have plenty of money if they didn't have fraud, 
mismanagement, and waste. They audited the 66 districts [who had participated 
in the initial lawsuit]. Bert Combs threatened Babbage and he eased off. They 
drew a random sample from the set, but eastern Kentucky was still more 
represented. 

He then produced a copy of a 1988 memo that had been circulated around the targeted 
superintendents in which state investigators were instructed to "do the 66." However, 
much to the defense's frustration, the tactic produced no clear cut results as all the 
audits were clean. However, Hickory County educators remembered this attempt vividly 
and used it when making their case that the state is, with enforcement of KERA, just 
looking for yet another reason to cause them grief. 

The second area of contention was that Hickory County leaders felt that they 
were purposely excluded from the process of developing and writing KERA. From the 
lowest ranked staff position to the top levels, county educators said that the fatal flaw 
in KERA, the reason that it will not - can not - work in Hickory County at all is that 
grassroots experts were not asked for their input. It was the consensus of faculty and 
staff at Central that the Reform Act had been an insider job put together with the input 
of "experts" drawn from everywhere other than (southeastern) Kentucky. A principal in 
the county summed up the clear-cut opinions of his peers: 

I think very unfortunately. . . people that could have helped in the thing were not 
asked. You didn't have anybody from the University of Kentucky, you didn't 
have anybody from the University of Louisville or any of the other state colleges 
on any kind of committee here, or have any kind of input whatsoever with 
KERA, and all through the history of education in Kentucky or any state that I 
know anything about, they have definitely used some of the university people to 
help them. . . I think we have some expertise at the universities and there was 
nobody from the superintendent's group, there was nobody from the teacher's 
group. . . you wouldn't have this mess that you had in the primary programs if 
you would have had some people from the education departments in universities 
that do that thing. 

Asked why he thought that Appalachians were not asked to consult , he responded, 
"You see," and added with bitter sarcasm, "we have no ex-perts to help!" 

An especially sore point with Hickory Countians was that those who had 
brought the initial lawsuit had not been consulted as to what they actually wanted. 

They were not considered to be experts on their own needs or in formulating applicable 
solutions. This sense that the document that resulted from "their" lawsuit was not of 
their making, was in effect "the state's" contributed greatly to the widespread sense at 
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Central High that KERA neither represented their best interests not was applicable to 
their situation. 

Further, Central High educators, like some of their colleagues in elementary 
schools in the county, felt that while the original suit had been reasonable, the resulting 
legislation was a "political" act. Local people were inclined to use the term "political" 
in a confusing array of ways, but it most always had negative connotations that often 
ended up with the speaker stating that once again. Eastern Kentucky/ their family /their 
end of the county/etc. was on the bottom of the heap as others pressed their interests 
forward. Mr. Evans, a former district administrator, talked about the contribution that 
outsiders made in politicizing the process. He felt that there were more politics in the 
schools now as well as: 

in real politics and I think on the state level, the state board of education is a lot 
more political than it used to be. I think Dr. Boysen has been criticized for a lot 
of things unjustly because he was from California. 

He continued with this motif of outsiders as frequent and easy targets for local criticism, 

stating, "He's an outsider and it would be easier to blame him than it is [local 

administrators]." He hypothesized that in his region people were especially quick to 

jump on outsiders: 

that's probably true to the mountains here. Like when [a War on Poverty 
program] was big and something went wrong and you had an administrator from 
Illinois - and we had one from Illinois - why it was easy to blame him, much 
easier to blame him than it was to blame the second in command who was local. 

. . People could say he [Boysen] don't know what he's doing, he don't know 
mountain people. He knows San Diego, California. 

Although external experts were criticized for usurping local input. Hickory 
Countians were more likely to blame their own elected officials for excluding and 
marginalizing them than the advisors brought in from other states. In criticizing the way 
the legislators acted, Mr. Evans drew on local concepts of how one worked with friends 
to address common problems: 

Well, I don't think the outside people would cause the problem, I think our 
politicians in the legislature I think are who did it. We have nobody to blame but 
them, and they should have got some [local advice] - well, if'n I was in the 
legislature and something came up in the medical field for example, I would 
definitely go to some of my doctor friends and find out something. 

If the state had included a greater diversity of experts, this retired administrator 

criticized, they might not have overlooked some important differences: 
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It seem to me that something as big as KERA definitely ought to have 
participation at least from the universities and regardless of what we think of 
local superintendents, because some of these local superintendents know what 
they're doing and you need some from eastern Kentucky or some from [capitol 
city's] County or some from of the counties like that and difference places. For 
example, transportation in Hickory County would cost 4 times as much for 
people as it would in the Bluegrass. 

Whenever Central staff ran into a aspect of KERA that they did not like or agree with, 
the consensus that KERA had been written by "a teacher who never taught and a lawyer 
who did not practice law" was invoked as making the entire document unworthy of 
their respect. 

A third sore spot was that county leaders felt that Hickory County had become 
a pawn in a power struggle that grew much larger than they, or any one else, initially 
anticipated. Mr. Evans continued: 

We had a whole lot of politics going on in the state level that time, and you had 
politics on the local level. Unfortunately, the schools were caught in the middle 
of both of these. There was a big power play. 

Other teachers at Central were equally quick to state that the Reform Act had been 

passed in order for legislators to take control over public education and to give 

themselves the right to monitor one of the state's most important areas of jurisdiction, 

the public schools. 

When recalling how the news accounts of KERA implementation characterized 
eastern Kentucky, Hickory Countians repeatedly felt that they had been put down, 
caricatured, and stereotypes exaggerated to as to create a common enemy, a buffoon- 
like antagonist who need not be taken seriously even though he aroused pity. Mr. Evans 
felt that the state-level politicians had used eastern Kentucky: 

just like our black people. I think eastern Kentucky has been used exactly like the 
black people when you have one party that uses the black people almost totally 
and here in eastern Kentucky mountains we have one party that pretty much 
uses us. . . [it's] the Republican party, and I'm a Republican, and I think the 
Republican party is taking this region here for granted . . .[they] don't really say 
derogatory things about us, but I think they have taken us for granted in the way 
they use us to help the people from their own areas. 

Another community civic leader who had several children in school, Mr. Jenkins, 

asserted that in the process of drawing attention to the financial plight of several eastern 

Kentucky districts, legislators had exaggerated the problems to make their case. He 

concurred with Mrs. Raleigh, a teacher who likewise had attended Hickory County 

Schools and who thought that they had a model school district and in some practices 

were ahead of other areas of the state. She asserted that in Hickory County "the people 
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that work are good workers, probably better workers, and the kids that go to school 
compete well. Unfortunately," she added, "we have a real problem in attendance in 
eastern Kentucky. . ." Rather than seeing the range of excellence, the result of focusing 
only on the negative aspects of the schools was that state level actors had made the 
stereotypes of mountain people worse. Mr. Evans reflected on the long-term 
consequences of this act: 

Our self-esteem here has always been a problem and continues to be a problem. . 
. I don't know whether KERA can help that or not. I hoped it would with the 
attention that education was getting. 

But, he continued the media portrayal of eastern Kentucky that accompanied and 
followed the passage of the Reform Act, paradoxically, reinforced negative stereotypes 
of the Appalachian part of the state. 

If we want to listen to the governor candidates today, they talk about eastern 
Kentucky in a different term than they do the rest of the state, they single it out, 
they want jobs for eastern Kentucky. It's [the stereotype of poverty and poor 
education] not true and I think all teachers know it, but still I'm not sure that we 
believe it all the time, but our kids that go onto the University of Kentucky or 
wherever, they go and compete with anybody. 

Teachers at Central also talked about how the increased attention brought to their area 

through KERA had made them feel like they were deviant and deficient rather than just 

different. In the stories that form chapter four of this dissertation, I follow up on the 

ramifications of these reactions. 



The Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 

On April 11, 1990 Governor Wallace Wilkerson signed House Bill 940. On July 
13, the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 (KERA) become the law of the 
Commonwealth. 

KERA contained much more than Hickory County plaintiffs ever expected, and, 
frankly, more than they wanted. The main provisions of the final 1990 version of the 
Reform Act is summarized in Figure 1 below. 
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Figure 1. 




The main goals of KERA are to instill in educators a new philosophy that all children 
can meet high expectations for learning complex and challenging materials, to rid the 
system of entrenched negative political influences, and to achieve an equitable 
distribution of financial resources. 

• Curriculum 

• KERA eliminates curriculum mandates and substitutes instead a list of seven core 

capacities (these constitute an "adequate education"). Schools are held accountable 
for devising means to achieve the following: 

- Communication skills necessary to function in a complex and changing civilization. 

- Knowledge to make economic, social, and political choices. 

- Understanding of governmental processes as they affect the community, state, and 



- Sufficient self-knowledge and knowledge of one's mental and physical wellness. 

- Sufficient grounding in the arts to enable each student to appreciate his or her 

cultural and historical heritage. 

- Sufficient preparation to choose and pursue one's life's work intelligently. 

- Skills enabling students to compete favorably with students in other states. 

• Performance-based assessments (portfolios, etc.) replace standardized testing. 

• School-based decision making operates (via school-based teacher-parent- 

administrator school-based councils) to find means to achieve KERA goals. 

• Schools that demonstrate improvements in mean student performance will be 

rewarded; those that do not will be sanctioned, including, in the most dire cases, 
replacement of personnel and interim control by the state. 

• The following are part of the comprehensive set of changes in "input" that are 

designed to facilitate these goals: 

- Mandatory preschool for "at-risk" and handicapped four year-olds 

- Family Resource Centers and Youth Service Centers in or near all schools with 20% 

+ "at-risk" students to provide counseling, information, and resources 

- Statewide program to enhance the use of technology 

- Non-graded primary instead of K-3 grades 

- Waiver of school fees for needy students 

- Program for extended educational services (e.g. tutoring) 

- Ongoing professional development programs that provide information on KERA 

• Governance 

• Teacher certification moves from the state board to new Educational Professional 

Standards Board 

- They also oversee the certification of skilled people through alternative certification 
programs 

• Regional Service Centers set up by the state to assist in professional development 

• Superintendents' Training Program and Assessment Center and a Principals' 

Assessment Center that require participation and compliance 

• Reconstitution of the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education 

• Elected Superintendent of Public Instruction transfers power to the appointed 

Commissioner of Education 
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- She or he must completely reorganize and reconstitute the Department of 
Education after 7-1-91 

• In order to address the nepotism, patronage, and intimidation that state officials 

declared to be particularly prevalent in poor, rural and Appalachian districts: 

- Superintendent now in charge of final hiring and firing rather than local school 

board 

- The Board hires the superintendent with recommendations from a superintendent 

screening committee and cannot simply fire him or her 

- Persons with relatives employed by the school district are ineligible to serve on the 

board (with few exemptions) 

- School employees are prohibited from donating to or campaigning for school board 

candidates 

- Board members must have a high school education or GED 

- Superintendents' and principals' relatives cannot be employed in the same district 

(some provisions for grandfathering in current employees) 

- The processes for teacher termination and principal demotion have been changed 

• Establishment of the independent Office of Education Accountability under the state 

legislature 

• Finance 

• The Support Education Excellence in Kentucky (SEEK) Fund establishes a new 

funding mechanism that equalizes access to resources via a guaranteed amount 
per pupil supplemented for "at-risk" student services, exceptional needs, and 
transportation 

• To access SEEK funds a district must contribute by levying a minimum tax rate (more 

if they wish to participate in a building fund) and assessing all property at 100 
percent of its fair cash value 

• Limits additional revenue that a district can generate 

- "Tier I" funding allows districts to provide up to 15 percent above the base funding 

and the state will match these funds 

-"Tier II" funding allows districts to generate additional revenue (up to a certain 
level) that has been approved by popular vote, but this will not be matched 

• To get KERA moving, state money will be avail able in the first two years (a 5 to 25 % 

increase) and for certain programs mandated in the curriculum and governance 
sections 

Sources: Kentucky General Assembly (1990), Miller et al. (1990), 

Coe and Kannapel (1991). 



Of these provisions, several were of particular importance for Central High 
School. One of the goals of this systemic reform was to couple centralized authority 
with decentralized decision-making. Several provisions aimed to democratize the 
stakeholder base by diversifying the kinds of people who had formal roles in the new 
school governance structures. Local people were to determine their own problems and 
to work together to address them. The fate of three of these initiatives which were 
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prominent at Central High (e.g. curriculum reform, broadening the base of representation 
in school-decision-making, and using a superintendent screening committees to change 
the traditional process of selecting a superintendent) will be explored in depth in 
Section Two of this research. Therefore, they are worth introducing briefly here. 

• Curriculum Initiatives 

At the high school level there are numerous curriculum mandates and initiatives 
which were initiated with the aim of reshaping education policies and practices. 

The most prominent and most important of these is the Kentucky Instructional 
Results Inventory System (KIRIS) assessment/ accountability program. A school's 
accountability score is comprised of the results from a battery of subject matter and 
performance-based student assessments and measures of school level achievement. See 
Figure 2. on the next page for a schematic of this KIRIS score. Schools are expected to 
progress at an individually-adjusted rate toward an ideal of 'TOO at which all students 
score on at least the ''proficient'' level in all subject areas. Schools are encouraged to 
implement curriculum programs that prepare student to do well on these new tests. 

KIRIS tests remain controversial and continue to be revised because they are tied 
to high stakes rewards or sanctions that are linked to the school's KIRIS performance. 
Schools that met their improvement threshold were slated to receive rewards. Those 
that fell just short but still showed improvement were to develop improvement plans 
and to receive help. Those schools that decreased their performance may be declared 
"in crisis" and were assigned help in improving. Under new KERA provisions, districts 
that consistently failed to meet their improvement goals were at risk of being taken over 
by the state and having the superintendent and school board removed and replaced by 
members appointed by the state board. These advisors would stay in place until the 
district had turned the corner. 

Other curriculum initiatives included in KERA are: increased time for 
professional development that is linked with control over allocation of professional 
development funds at the school level through site-based councils; increased resources 
and support for implementing technology in the schools; an extensive program of 
"extended school services" which pay teachers to stay for after school and summer 
tutoring and enrichment programs; support for reorganizing the school day and/ or year; 
Youth Service Centers (starting in the neediest districts first) to provide school-linked 
comprehensive programs in mental and physical well-being, drop out prevention, school 
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success, career planning, and access to community services. Schools may take 
advantage of some or few of these initiatives. 



Figure 2. 
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• Site-based Councils (SBC) 

Participatory decision-making was seen as an essential component in making the 
school the primary unit of reform. By giving a team of parents and educators the legal 
authority to make decisions for their school, drafters hoped to help those closest to the 
children and local situation make the best decisions. 

By January 1, 1991 each local board was to adopt a policy regarding school- 
based decision making (unless they were one of the few schools exempted because of 
excellent performance or district size). School-based decision making was to be 
implemented in at least one school per district (with few exceptions) by the 1991-1992 
year and is required in nearly all schools by July 1, 1996. Thus this fieldwork took place 
at a point at which all schools needed to respond to KERA's governance provisions in 
one way or another. If a school subsequently reaches their KIRIS goal, they may vote 
SBCs out. SBCs must be implemented in schools were two-thirds of the faculty voted 
for it. The councils are composed of two parents (elected by all parents not just PTA 
members), three teachers (elected by the teachers), and an administrator /principal who 
serves as chair. Additional provisions for adding members if the those initially elected 
were not representative of the school's racial diversity of the district were added. Other 
people (students, staff) may be added as non-voting members, but this may necessitate 
adding more parents as there must be one-third parents. 

Councils are responsible for decisions regarding instructional materials, budget, 
personnel assignments, curriculum, student support services, extracurricular programs, 
discipline policies, use of school facilities, use of professional development funds, and 
other elements of school-level management. Councils select the new principal when a 
vacancy opens up. Councils may also screen and interview candidates for teacher and 
staff positions, but the final decision rests with the principal and must be approved by 
the superintendent and board. The principal is responsible for being the instructional 
leader of the school and administers the policies of the district school board and her or 
his council. 

• Superintendent Screening Committees (SSC) 

Following the model established under SBCs, drafters of KERA aimed to give 
more power to teachers and parents in screening applicants for the superintendency of 
their district. While the school board retains the right to make the final selection, the 
SSC can play a perfunctory to very involved role in narrowing down the list of finalists. 
Superintendent screening committees are composed of two teachers (elected by teachers 
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in the district), a parent (elected by parents), a principal (elected by the principals), and 
a board member. SSCs may do a preliminary background check, determine criteria for 
evaluating and ranking candidates, interview their finalists, and recommend a final set 
to the board. Considerable controversy remains as to whether SSCs should exercise 
their rights to rank finalists or to submit only one or two names instead of five or so to 
the board. The choices that the Hickory County SSC made are intriguing and will long 
be remembered in those mountains. 

Areas of Contention 

Several elements of the Reform Act made Hickory educational leaders and many 
teachers decidedly uneasy. In order to gain wide support in the legislature, reform 
proponents had to couple promises for increased funds with formal mechanisms for 
local district accountability to the state for the use of those funds. If the legislature was 
going to sponsor and pass a Reform Act that called for greater taxes and a 
redistribution of state moneys to benefit poorer districts, taxpayers demanded to know 
that their resources were going to be well used. The local educational leadership of 
Appalachian districts, used to almost feudal lord like powers to hire, fire, reassign, and 
determine policies at will, greatly resented the establishment of the independent Office 
of Educational Accountability (OEA) which was charged with monitoring compliance 
with the Reform Act. Further, they felt the provisions that defined and restricted 
nepotism, patronage, and political activities in the schools were specifically, and 
vindictively, targeted at eastern Kentucky districts. 

The most disliked aspect of the reform, however, was the new powers granted to 
the state to intervene in districts that did not meet the new accountability standards. 
Superintendent McAllister summed up what many of the teachers and staff at Central 
felt was one of the real underlying reasons for KERA, i.e. bolstering the powers of the 
state under the guise of decentralization: 

But they didn't just stop at debating if money was all that needed to be done, 
they declared the whole system unconstitutional. They wanted to take it to the 
Supreme Court! That gave the legislature an opportunity to change, and get more 
control in an indirect way. Now the state has more control of the local district 
than they did before - they can take over a district. That wasn't previously legal. 

The districts may now have the authority to make actual decisions. Hickory County 

educators argued, but the state had predetermined which decisions they were going to 

make. 
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The extent to which the state was going to peer into local business was unclear. 
However, school personnel were very suspicious that "the State" would try whatever 
means they could. One of the ironic outcomes of this suspicion was that staff at Central 
as well as in the district office were leery of introducing state-funded computers into 
their offices. For McAllister as well as others in his office, this technology represented 
an unwelcome intrusion on his long-standing right to make decisions without being 
publicly challenged or questioned. He criticized: 

There's more state control with KERA. With the computer system- they can pull 
up any transaction and look at any school in the state's attendance . . . that's 
more influence on the superintendent, and more control over the superintendent. 
They can call into question any superintendent's action. 

In subsequent episodes in the process of implementing KERA initiatives and the 

technologies that came with them, other staff at Central showed a similar disdain, even 

animosity, toward the machines that they saw as a means of surveillance and, 

ultimately, of usurping their authority. 

Funds Come to Central High School 

Educators shared mixed reactions to the passage and provisions of KERA. Some 
were skeptical about the motivations behind the Act. Others were certain that the 
legislature and executive branches would never follow through with the funding 
necessary to make KERA meaningful. Many were stunned that the CBE and all others 
involved had pulled it off. Mrs. Collins, a staff member at Central, commented wryly, "I 
guess we got popular again. The 50s, the 60s, the War on Poverty, it's 'Give money to 
the hillbillies!' It's a politically good move." Whatever the underlying logic, she was glad 
to see funds pour into Central High; she wanted enough books for all her students, she 
wanted a computer, she wanted a reliable supply of copy paper for the photocopying 
machine, she wanted reliable heat in her classroom. 

Since economic reasons were the original motivations for participating in the suit. 
Hickory County leaders did what they now had to do to get the substantial sums that 
were made available in the first years. Therefore, Central High got a site-based council. 
However, it is critical to note, as staff at Central were quick to do, that it was 
understood that this would be a relatively powerless body. It was instituted in name 
only so that the school could be eligible to receive the funds leaders had wanted in the 
first place. 
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Hickory County leaders were grateful and pleased with the significant funds sent 
their way very soon after the Reform Act and its concomitant funding initiatives were 
passed. They acknowledged that the state funds provided a needed supplement to 
enhance the local revenue base. Ironically, it is important to state that local property tax 
increases were also made possible through KERA. Even Mr. Evans, who was not at all a 
fan of centralized education, felt that these local tax increases had to be mandated from 
above for there was little chance of them being passed by popular vote in Hickory 
County. 

They had plenty of needs for the funds. Mr. Evans described what they did at 
Central: 

Well, I thought the money things would definitely be good and it has been. [Our] 
county for example has gotten money definitely wouldn't have got and Central 
High has had I'd say close to $4,000,000. to spend. . . First of all they put a new 
roof on everything there, they had had buckets in the hallways and all that stuff, 
put new lockers in, painted everything, wired for TV, put in TV lines (Channel 
1),. . . blacktopped all the parking areas, put new seats in the gym, new bleachers 
in the football field, new furniture in all the classrooms for kids, we did the 
bathrooms . . . put in new stalls, new fixtures, the whole works, dropped the 
ceilings, put in new lighting, general overhaul of the bathrooms. . . that's some of 
the things you can see. Of course we kept the staff at the same number even 
though we lost students, I guess we have about I'm not sure what we have now 
but I'd say we are about 10 overstaffed, and that helps your program. . . 

Other schools in the county district received similar renovations, beautification and 

basic maintenance projects, enhanced technology, and parking lot (re)surfacing. 

Another thing that was good about the Reform Act, in local leaders' minds, was 

that education had become a topic of conversation. Despite the negative side effects of 

reproducing some of the stereotypes about the Appalachian part of the state, overall, 

teachers at Central were glad that more attention was being paid to the many difficulties 

and achievements of schools in their region. Within Hickory county, Mr. Evans also felt 

that an important contribution of the Reform Act was making: 

the community, the people, aware of the importance of school. The newspapers 
had run articles almost daily on education and whether you agree with them or 
not that's not to me the most important thing, but. . . to get the people to think 
about education and they may agree with the article or may not but when you 
just keep talking about education on the radio, or in the newspaper, etc. I think 
people are more aware of the importance of education now than they ever have 
been in the past. 

In fact, he assessed, "I think it's opened communication, in fact that might be where it 
has helped the most." 
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Exercising New Powers 



Eastern Kentucky as a Target 

One of the outcomes of KERA has been increased state attention to school 
policies and practices. As seen from the vantage point of Hickory County, it seems that 
the OEA and Department of Education have specifically focused their attentions on 
eastern Kentucky districts. "Oh, I think it's clear," explained Mrs. Jenkins, a former 
teacher who had watched the entire series of litigation, counter-lawsuits, and new 
legislation march by, "they're harassing eastern Kentucky because they filed the 
lawsuit." 

At Central there was a pervasive sense that having antagonized the former 
Department of Education and Superintendent was the main cause for the state's ongoing 
investigation into the Hickory County schools. Added Mr. Lewis, a conservative teacher 
with a strong mountain dialect who preferred to close his classroom door and run his 
class his own way: 

Well this lawsuit that caused KERA to come was brought about by 62 or 60 
some superintendents in school districts and practically all of them were from 
eastern Kentucky, and most of them were Republicans, and if you noticed every 
district that has been investigated is the same 60-some school districts that are 
involved. . . I don't think it was coincidence. 

At a basketball game, staff and parents launched into a heated discussion, 
agreeing that felt that at least one of their neighboring counties had been subjected to a 
full investigation and take over as the result of personal grudges. Drawing on his own 
understandings of how (local) politics were assumed to work, Mr. Evans explained: 

Well, we have a state board, and its like a local board and sometimes you have 
people on the state boards that have an axe to grind with some of the people in 
eastern Kentucky. . . I think one of the school board members on the state board 
that came from eastern Kentucky definitely has an axe to grind and he's really 
gone after people in his own county. I don't know the man, but I think it's very 
obvious what he's doing. 

Administrators were united in the opinion that this member was using his position in the 
state department to "get back at the superintendent there." 

Seeing districts around them also come "under the microscope," the resulting 
climate in Hickory County was one of suspicion of the state's intentions to continue to 
investigate Appalachian districts. Residents were unclear as to what the future would 
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bring to their county. But, they were certain, they had not seen the last of "the State" or 
"the people in the white vans" in their county. 



"Out On a Vendetta" 

Hickory County civic and business leaders from many different professions 
agreed with one of their peer's assessment: "The state's going out on a vendetta, they 
want another notch, like a gunfighter." The fact that this new enforcement body was 
headed by a woman was not lost on the almost exclusively male cadre of civic leaders. 

A pastor who met regularly with his friends in one of the few remaining sandwich shops 
downtown had this to say: "Penny Sanders is a leader, she wants to become 
Commissioner." "She's doing a great job of," and he paused to give the phrase the tone 
of contempt that he felt it deserved, "fer-re-ting out all the ee-vil!" 

Local educational leaders cited a diffuse sense of distrust of these external 
evaluators as impeding the process. Mr. Lewis, a parent whose children had already 
graduated from or left high school, felt that his colleagues and neighbors were right to be 
skeptical about the state's recently renewed interest in Hickory County schools. As 
evidence, he cited the passive resistance exercised by the local populace when asked to 
come forth and testify: 

It was my understanding that the first group [team of investigators] in here asked 
for 120 people to comment on [the schools]. They couldn't get that many people. 
I don't know how many they wound up with, we'll say 25 or 30. Most of them 
didn't want to come, they thought it was a political game and didn't want to 
come. You'd have 3 or 4 [investigators] that were bent on finding something 
wrong, that's their job to find something wrong. 

Reflecting the dominant attitude among outgoing and current teachers at Central, 
Mrs. Raleigh shared the sense that state officials were motivated to find something 
wrong: 



You can find something if you're looking for something in any school you go into, 

I always figure they'll find something if you actually want to. [Some local people] 
think that's its a big joke but it's a big power play in that. 

But Mr. Evans agreed with others' inside assessments that the ongoing investigation 

would not uncover much if anything wrong: 

I don't think they'll find a lot. If there'd a been a big lot here, they'd have found 
it before now I'm sure. I don't think it would take them that long. . . [we were 
told there wasn't any trouble] other than some of the bus drivers, mechanics and 
janitors were getting too much overtime. 
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Despite what local educators took to be minor issues, not even "problems," the state 
interest had not waned. They continued to request data, statistics, and copies of rules 
and policies (if and when these even existed). Asked why he thought people liked to 
persistently focus on others' problems, Mr. Evans commented, "I don't know, [I guess] 
it's like watching a soap opera." 

Mr. McAllister concurred and added that he felt that accountability officers were 
"just wasting money making that many trips, duplicating their efforts. The OEA and 
the Department of Education said the same things as the Management Assistance." The 
speaker was referring to a time about three years prior when a distinguished 
superintendent had come in and assessed governance of the county schools and made 
extensive recommendations for how the district could improve its schools. Indeed, the 
original OEA reports and the Management Assistance report are strikingly similar. The 
reason that the latter state investigation had highlighted most of the same issues is that 
the Management Assistance report had largely been ignored. Few of the suggested 
changes had actually been made. 

County residents, including many of those who worked within the school system, 
expressed their belief that just because they lived in eastern Kentucky they were 
assumed to be guilty of something. Miss Gray of Central stated that teachers or 
administrators who had been accused of wrongdoing: 

have to prove they're not guilty and I think that's wrong. . . you shouldn't have to 
prove yourself innocent, you should have to be proved guilty, that's what our 
constitution says. 

Others noted that in the current state of affairs, even if one's guilt was not assumed, 
prosecution could make it appear to others as though one was guilty. Mr. McAllister 
cited the case of one of his peers: 

The state can suspend people and you don't have to have proof. 

[Superintendent in a neighboring county] was one of the many who filed a suit, 
and he was called before an 'administrative hearing' before the state board. 

In this climate of uncertainty and persecution. Hickory Countians looked for others to 

blame for their "problems." The Commonwealth of Kentucky as an entity served as a 

ready scapegoat. 

The State as Culpable for the Problems 

During the 1994-95 year, teachers and parents at Central repeatedly asserted 
that the state was actually the one who was responsible for the condition of their 
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schools. The basis for this claim was that KERA would not have been needed if the 
state Department of Education had been doing its job properly in the first place. "If 
[Central's] such a bad school, why in the devil hadn't they been investigating before?" 
demanded Mrs. Robbins, a parent. Another parent who had been active in Central High 
activities asserted that certainly previous education departments had known about the 
dilapidated condition of Hickory County schools, but they chose not to do anything. 
Therefore, he reasoned, current blame had to be shared by the new Department 
administration. They had no right to persecute the local district for not bringing the 
buildings up to par or having low achievement levels if they were partly responsible for 
letting both decline in the first place. 

Mr. Evans, in his assessment of where Central stood, reflected the common 
sentiment that the Department should have been more proactive in their caretaking of 
the schools: 

Well, I think Hickory County is typical of [unclear], and we've had a lot of 
schools that have never been mentioned or in worse shape than Hickory. We 
may be in worse shape than some that have been investigated. We've had a 
'credidation program started many years ago, the state department used to come 
in and do this same type of thing on a school district but they didn't wait until 
the school district supposedly was in trouble! They had to have one every 4 
years and to me I think districts ought to be audited every 4 years or every 2 
years, whether there's anything wrong or not. And if there is something wrong, 
well, why wait until someone writes a letter?! [The letter of complaint] may be 
correct or it may not, that's why I'm saying its wrong. 



State accountability officials from the OEA and representatives of the 
Department of Education had been to Hickory County frequently over the course of the 
year prior to this fieldwork. In the fall of 1994 they stepped up their investigation. The 
way that the state drew out and obscured their investigation of Hickory County's 
records and practices contributed to the animosity that was growing around the halls of 
Central, in the bus garage, and in the district office. Penney Sanders, Director of the 
OEA, sent a February 3rd letter of warning that she had discovered "numerous 
significant problems and irregularities were found that were attributable to the 
superintendent and also to the board." The fact that this accusation had come down in 
writing, did not contain any specific allegations or examples, and was not sent out to all 
schools fueled public animosity against the seemingly dispassionate, condescending, 
impersonal, and secretive investigators. The word that bounced angrily back and forth 
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across the halls of Central was that the state was just waiting to launch a full scale 
investigation. "Waiting for what?" local people wanted to know. 

The general feeling was that the state was trying to stir up local people against 
each other. "There's mistrust everywhere, people are all watching their backs," summed 
up Mrs. Cannady, a long-time Central teacher. "Something good can come [of this 
investigation]," hoped Mr. Allen, a teacher in another school in the district, "but to go 
one a year and you had more accusations before it started than you have now, I don't 
know." 

Mr. Evans spoke for others when he declared that the endless waiting was 
severely complicating the process of moving on with reform. He stated, "I think [KERA] 
would be doing some positive things and I'm not saying they shouldn't investigate our 
county, but I'm saying if you investigate them, do something." In this interview in late 
March, Mr. Evans felt exasperated and declared that the delay was inexcusable. "Surely 
they knew what they were looking for. They had people in here off and on all year. This 
thing started what, in September?!" He was angry about the unexplained delays that 
only prompted him to think that there were underground deals being made. He argued 
for consistency, "If somebody's committed a criminal crime it seems to me that [they 
ought to prosecute somebody.] I don't believe the state department of the standards 
board or something like that ought to be above the law." He wanted them to prove 
something and discretely take action on it as soon as possible. 

Administrators, teachers, school board members, and parents alike shared a 
distaste for the way that the investigation was being conducted. Some of the upper level 
leaders commented on how thrusting the district's problems into the public eye had only 
created an eyesore. Administrators were frustrated that in the void where official 
reports, constructive recommendations, or assessments might have been there was 
instead a proliferation of newspaper articles. Mr. Evans commented: 

Before the districts were even notified that they were going to have any kind of 
investigation we had newspaper or two and a couple radio stations saying that 
this was wrong in Hickory County, and that was wrong in Hickory County and I 
think it's wrong. 

Mr. McAllister summed up his preference for the regional way of handling disputes, that 
is, face to face. In his assessment: 

It's better to handle things between people. You've got all these talk shows - 
well, [if he got put on one] the President wouldn't be President any more. After 
'72 and Watergate, the amount of respect for leaders has gone downhill in the 
national psyche. It's get whatever you can on those people. They're just jealous 
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of people who's done more than they, who has got money, social position, 
recognition. 

This superintendent lamented the decrease in public respect and impunity that 
he had been accorded in the past. KERA and the subsequent state attention on Hickory 
County and its neighbors seemed to be changing everything. He asserted that in order to 
be an efficient leader, one needed to be strong. To him, leadership meant that he did not 
micro manage; he was in charge, period. In summing up his contribution to the Hickory 
County schools over the last 20 years under his leadership, Mr. McAllister stated: 

I have conducted myself in an honest, straightforward way. I've managed to the 
fullest and given money for children. Don't think that I did no wrong. I've made 
mistakes. Anybody who tries to do anything does. 

He resented the prolonged and aggravating state investigation and the way that it 

influenced the way locals and outsiders viewed his county and questioned his 

commitment to live up to his model of strong leadership. 

As long as the threat of being taken over hung in the air, the climate in the 

mountains was sourly tainted. Teachers and their former colleagues were angry that as 

long as the investigation remained unresolved, students were the ones most stigmatized. 

Mr. Allen, who hoped that many of his brighter students would ultimately choose to go 

to college, felt that university instructors might respond negatively: 

For example, kids that are going to college this fall, if they put Hickory County 
Central High or [Inner City Lexington High School] or something on their record, I 
don't now about that. . . that's not going to be a good thing. If'n I were their 
professor and I saw they were from this school district or [county currently being 
taken over] or something of that sort, you know you are going to wonder, 'Well I 
can't help diem much, they don't have much back ground' or something like that. 

In making this remark, Mr. Allen assumed that these instructors would withdraw from 

students much like he did with students from his own area who were stigmatized 

because of what elementary school, hollow, or family they came from. 



Summary 

As this fieldwork commenced in the early fall of 1994, Hickory County and its 
flagship high school were in the throes of dealing with the fallout from the passage of the 
Reform Act. In addition to receiving the money they had hoped for all along, local 
leaders had to deal with the strings that came attached to this money. And the strings 
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of accountability to the newly established OEA and the newly reconstituted Department 
of Education were being pulled tighter and tighter as the 1994-1995 school year went on. 

Under the hovering presence of the state and the dark cloud of a possible full 
take-over, teachers and staff at Central were uncertain how to proceed and interpret the 
intentions of the Reform Act. Certainly there were welcome initiatives within KERA, 
not the least of which was significantly more money for renovations, equipment and 
enhanced teacher salaries. Even the most hesitant of KERA supporters in Hickory 
County admitted that the new funds were long needed. However, dissatisfaction with 
the speed at which the Reform Act was benefiting mountain education was widespread. 
Several teachers concurred that many people initially had unrealistic expectations. As 
Mr. Saylor, a patient and quiet teacher who usually kept to himself stated, "[sjometimes 
some of them blow this thing up so big that people just expected so much out here and it 
takes time, you just don't change education overnight." 

But reforming education in Hickory County demands more than cosmetic 
facelifts. Funds and energy need to be directed at the root problems. Some 
administrators and quite a few teachers privately admitted that they held out a faint 
hope that KERA - and possibly even the OEA investigation - might indeed have some 
longer-term benefits for rural Hickory County. However, they were unsure what it might 
be. Only one thing was certain, at least for the foreseeable future KERA was in Hickory 
County to stay. But now the emphasis had to turn away from those who had filed the 
original suit to those who had to do the hard work of making reforms work. As 
McAllister summarized: 

Before was a critical time there was more money at stake and so there was a lot 
of effort. But there's no changing KERA completely now. Now changes will 
come via teachers and parents versus through the school board and 
superintendent. 

Indeed, while the state and upper level administrators continue to be involved, the 
stories of reform are largely tales of people who worked, learned, and visited the 
classrooms and corridors of Central High School. The next chapters introduce the 
atmosphere and key lessons to be learned at Central High School and then proceed to 
explore pivotal questions in what it means to gain a meaningful education in Hickory 
County, Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 



Introduction 

Central High School is the centerpiece of Hickory County's educational system. 
Located in roughly the center of the county, its 1100 students are drawn from the far 
comers of this widely dispersed mountain county. Central High's campus lies at the 
critical juncture where issues of autonomy, identity, and authority intersect. It is one of 
the few county-wide gathering spaces, the place where local meets local, and local 
engages the state. As a result of the confluence of these streams of often competing 
interests, what happens there is high profile and high stakes. As a reflection of its host 
communities, life at Central embodies the ambivalence and contradictions that are 
hallmarks of schooling in this rural Appalachian county. 

On the campus of Central High, students, faculty, and staff from widely 
dispersed neighborhoods come together to leam critical lessons about what it means to 
be schooled in these mountains. As Katy, a sophomore, observed: 

Our parents send us to school to leam, but we leam more than they know. Of 
course we leam study skills, but more importantly, we leam life skills. School 
can often be the first taste of real life for some students. Finally, they are 
exposed to the world and its conflicts. Naturally, they pick-up some survival 
skills along the way. 

By observing the arrangement and appearances of the physical as well as social spaces 
around them, students leam vivid lessons about where they belong in Hickory County as 
well as relative to the world at large. At Central, young people leam how to build 
coalitions, find a niche to call their own, negotiate for special privileges, and defend their 
share of scarce resources. These are critical skills that serve the students well, for they 
are pivotal in understanding how the adults around them negotiate their own place, both 
within the social world of Central High as well as vis-a-vis the world beyond the 
campus fence. Thus this chapter establishes a framework with which to understand the 
faculty and staff experiences at Central that are the focus of the next section. 
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This chapter is organized around three sets of issues that are key to 
understanding student, and also adult, life at Central. In the first section I present an 
overview of the physical conditions that greet those who come to learn and work at 
Central High. I use elements in the main entryway as starting points to discuss the 
impact that scarce resources and certain long-standing practices have had on Central's 
social organization. In this section, I introduce one of the most important 
characteristics of life at Central, the division of the school into public and private 
domains. Further, I illustrate several of the ways in which the adults have largely 
withdrawn from responsibility for the public spaces. 

The second section presents students' insights about how and why it is 
important to learn your place within the social hierarchies of Central's small world. 
Newcomers need to learn the unwritten rules about how to distinguish between groups, 
how to gain access to the more powerful cliques, and how to behave so as not to alienate 
others or challenge long-standing patterns of privilege. They also learn, sometimes 
painfully, the consequences of not respecting these rules. Finally, freshmen quickly learn 
that it is important to build personal, informal relationships with those who control 
access to resources, dispense favors, and administer discipline. For at Central, what 
you are able to get out of your education is closely related to what you bring to school, 
that is, your family name and connections, your wealth, your parents' involvement, 
and/ or your athletic or academic prowess. 

The third section focuses on how students act out conflicts. Although Central 
seems frighteningly chaotic to the infrequent parent visitor, the verbal and physical fights 
are actually very carefully choreographed confrontations that reveal key elements of how 
Hickory Countians approach and deal with conflict. This section looks primarily at the 
prominent role that physical assaults play in bringing to the surface tensions about 
status, honor, and loyalty that otherwise reverberate just below a thin veneer of civility. 



Physical Places and Social Spaces 

The Way In 

The front entryway that greets arriving students this morning is the same one that 
greeted many of their teachers, parents, even grandparents when they were students at 
Central. The front entrance is made up of two sheet metal doors painted dark brown. 
They hang open nearly all day, slightly askew upon their hinges. In places the paint 
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from an earlier color scheme shows through - brown, orange, below that green, one of the 
school colors. Several scraping marks are evident about shoulder high where the raw, 
rusted metal lies exposed. Students, whiling away the time before the first bell, used 
quarters and penknives to scrape circles and other shapes into these gates. However, as 
might be expected in other public schools, no vulgar language has been displayed to greet 
the visitor. On most mornings the doors are propped open with the two dented, metal 
garbage cans that are stationed by the entryway. On all but the coldest days, these 
remain in place the entire day, holding the doors open in a state of perpetual neglect. 

Money has not been allocated to fix up this entryway for a long, long time. 

Nearly all of the hardware has been broken off. Neither door has the mandatory panic 
bar, the press bar that one would use to open the doors on a regular basis and that 
keeps the door from jamming in the event of an emergency. Neither door even has 
complete arms of what were once panic bars. One has a handle, but it clangs jarringly in 
a gear box that once held a locking mechanism, but now is only an hollow hole in the 
door. When the students destroyed the handles, no one remembers how long ago that 
was, the superintendent refused to allocate money to fix the doors or to bring them up to 
compliance with the fire code. The principal at the time did not press the matter. 

Like many other events in Hickory County schools, staff are left only to wonder 
at the superintendent's reasoning. Never one to "micromanage," He would not give a 
reason for not allocating the money necessary to bring the door up to code. Instead the 
order came down stating that a sturdy chain should be sufficient. So for now, at 
Central, staff do as they regularly do, they make do with what they can creatively patch 
together. The make-shift closure consists of a heavy steel chain looped around a bracket 
that was welded onto the outer side of the door. At night the custodians take off the 
chain and, after peering down the halls to see if anyone remains, clasp the large 
Masterlock thus securing the building from the outside. Once locked in, there is no way 
to escape should there be an emergency. 

Teachers frequently dispute the decisions made by their administrators, but do 
so almost exclusively when the latter are not present. One of the most common topics of 
conversation is the improvements needed in Central's physical plant. Teachers usually 
cite other financial priorities as the reason that the doors and other needed updates 
have not been done. Mrs. Wilkins knew where the money went, she declared on sultry 
August afternoon in the teachers' lounge, repeating the oft asserted charge that the 
increased funds from KERA's new SEEK formula have been diverted into the lavishly 
renovated district Central Office. Few dispute that the former home of the central 
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administration was nothing to take pride in, but they can readily list many long-standing 
concerns at Central that, they believe, should have been given priority. There is plenty of 
speculation about matters such as the front door. However, as Mr. Rogers pointed out, 
such speculation is undercut by, as this social science teacher analyzed the situation, 
"learned helplessness." Teachers do not know why things happen, and, as new teachers 
come to learn, most do not try to make it their business to question those men who hold 
the power to reassign them to a less desirable school. 

These front portals tell much about who controls access to many of the strategic 
resources at Central. The custodians are the gatekeepers. They retain control of the 
keys for this front lock, not letting others usurp their control of who is allowed access. 
The only other people, officially, who have keys are the principals and the security 
guard. Long before the first student is dropped off, the security guard, office manager, 
principals, and the early shift of custodians arrived and begin to prepare for the day. 
Now, as the students begin to filter in, the custodians can usually be found in the 
janitors' closet, with the door shut to prevent their cigarette smoke from coming out into 
the halls, or the noise of their radios or animated conversations from overflowing into 
the slowly awakening school. Those who need keys or supplies know where to find 
them and have to come to their space to make the request. 

The custodians divide up the tasks for the day, a system arranged around 
seniority, personal preference, and daily mood. Faculty report that it remains a mystery 
to them how the custodians decide when, or if, they will patch a part of a wall where 
the plaster is crumbling off or the spot by a side door where the tiles have been coming 
unglued for months. All anyone knows is that these problems remain unaddressed, no 
one apparently accepting it as their domain of responsibility. As even the new 
principal, Mr. Newmann, soon learned, the custodians report directly to the 
superintendent. Requests for repairs or cleaning may be channeled through a principal, 
but the custodians have the ultimate say in what they will or will not do. 

Coming to School 

Meanwhile the students continue to arrive at the front entrance. While her two 
classmates jog out back to smoke. Crystal and the rest of Bus 34's occupants file 
sleepily off the bus head toward the main building. The fog is beginning to roll away, 
but the morning chill lingers and the steamed up windows of the classrooms are just 
steps away. They approach the main entrance, making their way past small clusters of 
boys gathered outside. Many mornings I join in these conversations, listening to 
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students talk about the previous night's basketball game, their fix-it-up cars, and "who's 
full of it." 

Students frequently talk about what it means for them to make the daily trek 
down from the recesses of the mountains. Marcus is one of these students for whom the 
daily decision to get up and come to town is a considerable accomplishment. Dressed in 
a blue jeans jacket like most of his friends, he leans reflectively against a comer of the 
building, his tenuous yet hip balance something he has practiced well. One of side wall 
of this brick school has a deep groove carved into it, the hole leaving the bricks 
precariously loose. Marcus works away at that spot most mornings before school. "It 
took me two years to do that," he explained proudly, gesturing at his small masterpiece. 
Most of Marcus' friends never thought he would last two years at Central. For Marcus, 
his notch is for him a poignant triumph, a marker of his need to persevere. 

Standing outside the main entrance, the arriving students and teachers cannot 
help but become aware of the greasy smell of sausage dripping out of the windows of 
the cafeteria off to the right. Forty-three percent of Central High's teenage students 
qualify for free or reduced priced meals; at Hickory County's elementary schools the rate 
is closer to seventy-five percent. For a significant few, the school provides the only 
balanced, hot meals that they will be offered all day. Breakfast fare includes cereal, 
generic PopTarts, and, occasionally, thick gooey sweet rolls, pancakes, eggs, or biscuits 
and gravy, complete with the lumpy disks of fried sausage that overpower all other 
morning smells. Some students head through the main entranceway and directly down 
the hall to the cafeteria. Mornings, the large cafeteria is nearly always warm, a virtue 
not to be underestimated with the unpredictable, temperamental coal furnace that heats 
the school It is also a place where most mornings Mr. Wilson and Miss Gray slide in 
and out of the cooks' workroom, getting their morning coffee in little Styrofoam cups 
before heading upstairs to their classrooms or to check their mailboxes in the teachers' 
lounge. I usually hang out in front, waiting until things calm down a bit and breakfast is 
put away before I grab my own cup of coffee and sit at the long cafeteria tables writing 
out fieldnotes. 

The mingling of outside and inside, country and school that occur in Central's 
entry foyer symbolize the multiple roles that this consolidated school plays in the life of 
Hickory County. The slightly sickening, yet reassuring smells of the subsidized breakfast 
hover in the damp morning air, neither fully inside nor outside the school building. 
Central has been forced into an uneasy role as bridge between family and the world of 
work, between hunger of the body and hunger for opportunity. A few teachers resent 
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the infusion of federal moneys for these subsidized food programs, charging that the 
only reasons their students come down to town is to be fed. Ambivalence about the 
potential of county residents are exacerbated by the obvious display of their need for 
external assistance, a condition that many find humiliating. As a result of the range of 
social services that the school alone provides to this persistently poor county, the school 
is a go-between that does not sit comfortably with either the mainstream of Hickory 
County or the mainstream of the "outside." 

The doorway also serves as a liminal space, a strategic place of transition to 
wait for the school day to begin. This morning, Alex and Jim Wayne lean against the 
open front doorway, watching as their peers slowly filter in from the cool mountain air. 
"Hey, Co-orey!" grins Jim Wayne, knowing something of where his friend has spent the 
night. The three boys disappear into the growing crowd, heading off to their lockers to 
catch up on the news. 

Public Spaces and Private Niches 

Following the boys as they blend into the crowd of white T-shirts, baseball hats, 
and blue jeans, the visitor's eye is caught by the brightly blinking sign on the wall 
opposite the entrance. "Welcome to Central High School, Home of the Bears! 

ARRRGH!" proclaims a new electronic display board in running letters. This display 
board is one of several investments that the Youth Service Center (YSC) has made in an 
effort to generate more school pride and to communicate with the rare parent visitor. 

"All visitors must report to the office," the electronic greeter announces. This display is 
one of the new additions funded and installed by the director of the YSC. Established 
through KERA, this school-linked services center has quickly become a gathering point 
and resource for a wide variety of students at Central. One of their core missions is to 
improve the disastrous lack of school spirit. 

The glitzy, moving display is striking not just because it is flashy, but because 
there are so few other hallway decorations that aim to inspire. There are no other 
banners or bulletin boards that proclaim the school name, or as in neighboring high 
schools, state the school mission. In fact, no one can name the school's motto, although 
teachers recall that they discussed it "ad nauseum" at one of the two faculty meetings 
called the previous year. 

In this main building there are but five bulletin boards mounted in the halls. Only 
one was decorated at the beginning of the year. But its message rings uncanny and 
insincere, compared to what students experience first hand. The board is peopled with 
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preprinted cartoon figures more appropriate for an elementary school, each holding a 
little balloon with a slogan like "make good grades" and "tell the truth." Here and there 
upstairs on the second floor, there are tattered posters taped to the walls, optimistically 
placed above students' reach. The slightly sarcastic message on one seems very 
appropriate. It is a reproduction of a Herman cartoon, with two cave men, snugly 
attired in fur wraps, pondering a wagon with stone wheels. The wheels are shaped like 
squares. The caption below reads, "D'yer ever feel you're on the verge of an incredible 
breakthrough?" As the product of an educational motivation company, a pithy 
comment has been added on the bottom. In bold letters it admonishes, "Keep trying! 

You can master that new subject." 

Other than these few decorations, the public spaces at Central are devoid of 
personal attention. No adult claims these common passageways as their own. Instead, 
teachers retreat into their own classrooms, closing the doors behind them. The hallways 
belong to the students. 

One of the other noteworthy features of the entryway is the locked Plexiglas case 
that is mounted on the wall to the left of the doors. A metal arm is clasped across the 
front, securing its precious belongings. This is the most public display of student work 
in the entire main building. Throughout the year, a rotating display of the art students' 
best works greet educator, staff, student, and visitor alike. The art teacher has selected 
several glowing examples of her students' work; a pen and ink drawing of a coal miner, 
dusty and tired, sitting on a wooden front porch, his lunch bucket by his side; a painting 
of a rosy-cheeked angel, her cherub's face ringed in golden curls; and a large poster of the 
school's mascot, a charging bear, each detail of the face alert and aware of the observer's 
gaze. These drawing speak of dedicated attention to detail, clear sense of composition 
and proportion, talent that promises much in t he future if only it is nourished. 

These accomplished works tell another story about life at Central. For those 
students who find a niche, a teacher who welcomes them into the "Central family," their 
years at Central can be rich and rewarding. Classes where the students can create and 
pursue their interests in depth are oases where creativity can flourish. In these private 
domains teachers inspire, direct, and build bridges for students to new worlds of 
opportunity. 

The well-tended art display case stand in sharp contrast to the empty light 
switch case just to its left. The wires have been torn out, the switch replaced with a 
keyed switch controlled only by the custodians. But the faculty don't seem to mind this 
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subtle shift in control. They are in their classrooms. This abandonment of public spaces 
in favor of private places is a marked feature of academic life at Central. 

One of the main ways that teachers at Central cope with the myriad demands 
placed on them, demands that they feel have only been exacerbated by KERA reforms, 
is, as Mrs. Fulton explained, to "keep my mouth shut and close the door." Mrs. Wilkins 
commented that as the teacher of one of the core subjects identified in KERA, she 
doesn't, "have time to read memos, no time to get involved - 1 have kids at home needing 
my attention too. So I don't do anything extra - I just focus on the kids - And aren't I 
right to put the classroom first? - I should be here" she said, pointing around her 
classroom, "and teach the kids. That's my first job." However, other teachers noted 
that theirs was a calculated decision not to become involved in the burgeoning number of 
faculty meetings (from three the previous year to almost weekly ones) and committee 
meetings. Concurred Mrs. Cannaday, another long time teacher, "I just stay in my little 
room and I don't know nothing." And, she added with emphasis to stress her desire not 
to know, "I don't see it, so I don't have to know." 

Investing in the Future 

From the ceiling above the entryway hang plastic conduit tubes, wires dangling 
from an open end, their looped ends dangerous as a noose. The school was supposed to 
receive a full array of computer hook ups as well as better cable reception over a year 
ago. Moneys newly allocated through the SEEK funding in KERA were to equalize the 
financial resources so that this district could create a computer lab as well as install 
computers at teachers' desks and in all classrooms. But the contractors have been slow, 
and the work remain incomplete. Fears about the legislature's commitment to continuing 
funding for KERA hang in the air. Perhaps the rewiring will have to wait until the 
legislative session is over to see if the state follows through. Such vivid reminders evoke 
memories of a string of broken promises from external sources to equalize opportunities 
and funds for the rural schools. Mr. Jenkins, gazing up at the reminder hanging overhead 
as he comes through the entryway, confided earlier that he thinks that "the Frankfurt 
people" have forgotten all about them back in the hills now that the election is over. 

In teachers' meetings, and in their lounge, faculty complain about the physical 
condition of their workplace. Without secure storage facilities, reliable door locks 
impervious to tampering by custodians, or individual work rooms, teachers are forced to 
carry valuables with them. Classrooms vary greatly; some have cracked windows that 
cannot be shut completely, some have windows that no longer open. The intercom 
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system blares clearly in some rooms, in others it can barely manage a hoarse crackle, and 
yet another set of rooms in one of the outer buildings never had a connection. The only 
people who enjoy long distance phone access are the principals and the YSC staff. The 
district will not pay the phone bill for teachers to contact the outside. This is a 
particular problem because a significant portion of CentraTs students live in an area of 
the county not in CentraTs local phone area zone; to call these families would mean 
extra costs. Fire alarms are tested regularly, but only nine rooms have emergency 
procedures posted. "The greatest limitation I see is that we work in a dilapidated and 
somewhat hazardous building," stated the frustrated and tired Mrs. Cannaday, 
"Students do not respect the facility and seem to feel that they are not worthy of 
anything better because we are unable to give the best to them." 

When funds have been available, students and teachers know that they have not 
necessarily been used to enhance academic offerings. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the contrast between the gym and science facilities. Staff explained that it was 
important to the school to keep up with the neighboring districts; the main time other 
schools visited Central was to attend athletic events. Mr. Harris, a coach, defended this 
choice of investments, stating that the best chance most students from Hickory had to go 
to college was to win a sports scholarship. Therefore when others come to visit Central 
for basketball games, they see a clean and polished facade; a relatively new and 
spacious gym, brightly colored green and white wall, the school mascot, enthusiastic and 
coordinated cheerleaders, adequately well-provisioned teams with several coaches each. 

In striking contrast stands the science lab in room fourteen. The science lab has 
one working gas line, and two faucets that regularly deliver water. The metal stools are 
in a state of collapse after so many generations of Central students. Young scientists 
share one or two pieces of electronic equipment. If they break beakers or test tubes, 
there are few extras to replace them. Mr. Bargo, a school board member angered at the 
condition of these labs, commented that it probably was this situation that: 

brought the state down here for instance. Something is wrong and it's just a 
known fact because they just arbitrarily do not come into a county school system 
'til the last thing, I think a lot of that is brought on again by the fact that we 
haven't been up to date on the science labs. . . . you may as well have a coffee 
can with holes punched in the side of it and three red worms laying in the 
bottom. You got no running water, no heat, no lights. It kinda looks like a science 
lab if you just walk by the door real fast. But, it you go look under the sink the 
drains are unhooked. . . it's pitiful, especially when they got the money down 
there. What kind of virtue is it to hoard that money and the children needing 
that science lab? To me that’s the same as a parent with a purse full of money 
and your child walking along beside of you that's hungry. 
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Downstairs in another classroom, the entire physics lab can be stored on two shelves of 
a metal cabinet. These bare provisions have serious consequences for Central students' 
ability to compete when they pursue advanced coursework in postsecondary 
institutions. Mrs. Allen, a science teacher, remarked, "we would like to have offered AP 
science classes, but when I found out the equipment that we would need to have, I knew 
we'd never pull it off." Most teachers try to do the best they can with the resources 
available. "If we had the moneys, we could improve the classroom atmosphere with 
upgrade' equipment, furniture, paint, and teaching aids," hoped Mr. Brewer, a long-time 
science teacher. 

Despite often dire material conditions, many teachers have been able to create 
vivid, enthusiastic spaces where they take a stake in what their students learn and 
accomplish. Often they do this by turning their attention inward and closing off contact 
with, or responsibility to, the larger campus community at large. A vivid illustration is 
that each classroom door has a window to the outside, but many of these links to the 
outside have been purposely severed. Colored paper and cardboard are frequently used 
to block out the gaze of passing strangers or the roving eyes of the teenage boys who are 
out wandering the halls, looking to make contact with their girlfriends. Of course, this 
seclusion also provides the privacy for teachers to do very little. As Aaron and Rick 
recounted, one of their teachers regularly says, '"open to page whatever and start 
reading' and then sits back and read s magazine." 

And until the 1994 change in administration, the principals did not consider it 
their business to frequently monitor performance. Mr. Brewer, citing the new 
administration's policy of regularly doing classroom observations, remarked, "in the 
[more than twenty] years I've been here this is the first time any person in the 
administration came into my class and told me he liked what I was doing, the first time 
a principal complimented me. A lot of teachers don't do anything and nobody ever said 
anything to them either." 

A Patchwork of Progress 

7:55 the first, "warning" bell jars the rumble of student voices awake. The pitch 
of conversations picks up, good tales being rushed to their exciting conclusions. Those 
students remaining outside come in and head to their lockers to drop off books and 
belongings, although coats will most likely be taken to class, as one can never know if 
that particular room is warm yet. Students crowd in around the lockers as two or more 
people often share in order to take advantage of the best locker spots. 
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As the tide of students begins to slowly recede, the hallway floors and walls 
begin to become visible. The walls are one of those indeterminate Crayola colors, 
yellow-green or green-yellow. Tiles cover the walls to shoulder height, filling in the 
spaces where there are no lockers. Standing out against this backdrop, are the bright 
blue lockers that are a relatively recent acquisition. On the outside of these lockers, there 
are almost no graffiti, although some students have running commentaries carved into 
the inner sides. Some of this they did themselves, but other phrases, especially those 
that use four letter words in a threatening way, are the work of other students. One 
remarkable thing about the lockers is that they do not have built in locks. Some students 
have brought their own locks, but most go without. Although there is some inter-student 
pilfering and occasional vandalism or provocative graffiti, students are proud of the fact 
that for the most part, locks are not needed. Despite the relatively low level of theft, 
students in the student council are pressing for locks anyway, citing the lack of security 
for advanced calculators and other school supplies that they had to provide themselves. 

The tiles of the floor are also green, but a darker and more mottled variety. 
Especially in the main thoroughfare by the front door, many have ragged edges. Most of 
these gaps have been filled in with floor wax, temporarily sealing them down. There are 
spots were one or more have been replaced, the patchwork of mottled greens of the 
different patches leading like stepping stones down the hallway. 

Coming to School, Part 2 

Most students head off to their classes. A few use the tumult of this transition 
to slip out one of the many back exit paths off the campus; they have not come to town 
to go to classes. There are more than eleven separate ways off for those who want to 
leave the campus unauthorized, to "lay out" for one or more classes. This is one of the 
mornings that Ryan and Amber head "out back," making a bee line to the warmth of the 
exhaust grate from the coal furnace. There, behind the old stone gym built by the Works 
Progress Administration in the 1930s, they will join the dozen or so teens who are 
hastily trying to finish off their cigarettes and/ or marijuana joints. Ryan, with whom I 
have enjoyed many philosophical discussion, likes these few moments when he can join 
his buddies. Contrasting coming to school with the option of staying home, Ryan had 
frequently complained, "There's nothing to do there- it's bo-ring!" As with a small 
number of his peers, the school bus provides Ryan with the only reliable transportation 
that he has out of his hollow and into the relatively exciting world of the county seat. 
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While smoking and catching up, the students decide their day's plans. They 
include me, a regular participant in these gatherings, in their brainstorming. Today, 
Amber and four others plan to wait until the final bell and then dash through the woods 
to the edge of town where they will spend the day lounging together in the rock-walled 
"fort" that they built along the matted, soggy river's edge. Bored, they will perhaps later 
wander through local businesses in town. Although there are occasional incidents of 
shoplifting by these high schoolers, enough local business people tolerate, if not willingly 
serve, them. Nearly all of the formerly thriving downtown businesses have been 
devastated by commercial developments and fast food places along the new highway. 
They welcome what customers they can attract. It is the rare citizen who reports the "lay 
outs" before they have paid for and consumed burgers, or whatever the establishment 
provides, and before the "students" have begun packing up so that they can be gone 
before Central's security guard can make it over there. 

Despite the allure of joining Central's high profile truants, all but a five students 
dutifully head off to their classes. This in itself is a task that requires a great deal of 
common knowledge about the building layout and key cliques and, sometimes, courage. 
New students need to know where they are going. There is a long-standing ritual of 
sending new students off on a wild goose chase if they are foolish enough to ask an older 
student where the classroom is. Even if they have a general sense of where to go, finding 
the right room is not always easy. On at least a third of the classrooms, the decals with 
the classroom numbers have been partly ripped away. Likewise, the "Mrs. Becker. 
Science n. Welcome to my Classroom" signs were removed soon after school began last 
August, with the comment, "well, everyone should know where they are going." For the 
dozens of students who transfer back in when their families are unable to find work in 
Cincinnati or Detroit or Lexington, this lack of signposts is particularly tricky. This is 
just one way that those inside reinforce to newcomers the importance of insider 
knowledge in successfully navigating around the people and resources at Central. 

And it Begins Again 

8:00. The ten minute homeroom period has officially commenced. The remaining 
students shuffle down halls, picking up speed only as their teachers reach out to swing 
the heavy classroom doors shut. The tousle-headed Kevin, always late, manages to 
squeeze in one last kiss with his latest girlfriend, before the two separate and she 
recedes the rest of the way into her classroom. Never one to worry about being counted 
tardy, he asserts with a knowing grin, "Bein’ late is OK. They should be glad that I'm 
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even here." In the hall lingers the heady scent of adolescence sexuality, aftershave too 
liberally applied, the sticky sweetness of lipstick kisses pressed against the mirrors 
inside lockers in hopes of good luck. In the drinking fountain next to the stairs are fresh 
wads of recently spat chewing tobacco, still oozing their addicting resin. On the floor 
lies a crumpled sheet of paper covered with algebraic equations, shifting to and fro 
against the base of the lockers, caught by the slowly warming breeze that drifts in 
through the open front doors. The hallways are nearly emptied now. 

Another day at Central High School has begun. 



Learning your place 

Cliques and Codes 

"Compaired to the rules of the school. Central High has many rules that are just 
understood among the student body. These rules are nor posted anywhere but as 
Freshmen you should know these." So began the introduction in a decidedly unofficial 
manual for new students that was authored by students in a keyboarding course. These 
upperclass students were asked to write guides for incoming students that would let 
newcomers know how the high school really worked. (There currently was no guide for 
newcomers, but this was clearly understood to be an exercise only, not what any new 
official handbook would actually state.) Wrote another set of authors, we have: 

learned over the years at Central a few 'tricks of the trade.' We have experienced 
the family atmosphere and closeknit relationships that will follow us throughout 
our lives. There has been a lot of unforgetable moments that each of us will 
always cherish. 

In the discussions that I entered into with the authors, one of the most important ideas 
that the student writers want to convey was the importance of learning one's place. 

Allison, a sophomore from a small hamlet in Hickory that bore the same name as 
her family, remarked that making the transition to the big Central High was often a 
frightening and confusing experience. Especially for those who did not have any older 
siblings, cousins, or parents who had successfully finished school, the challenge of 
striking out to high school on your own can be daunting. She wrote: 

Teenagers often quit school because they can't adapt to changes. Your first year 
of high school is the hardest. You feel like a outsider older kids pick on you. The 
school work is hardder. You have homework every night. You get confused and 
forget about your goals. That big high school feels like a prison you come to think 
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the only way for you is to quit. So you do, what about your future? The next 

three years will get better you just have to face the facts you have to live. 

When making decisions about the various options available, students see that the 
student body is clearly divided into different groups. There are more than three 
identifiable groups of students at Central, but most students tended to break the 
student body down into three broad sets nonetheless. On one end (the top end) are the 
"preps," those students who dress well and many of whom intend to go to college 
(hence the moniker taken from "college preparatory"). At the other extreme are the 
"skanks," those who are not as well dressed or at least not dressed in the same name 
brands as the "preps." These students enjoy the reputation of being dirty and smelly, 
although except for the telltale stench of cheap cigarettes smoked down to the last bit 
(which affect an equal proportion of the "preps") they are typically well-groomed and 
clean. In between are the "ordinary people," also known as the "nobodies." 

The handful of students of color at Central have found places within each of the 
various groups. Although segregation of the African American students was enforced in 
Hickory County until the Brown decision, these students have been able to join in most 
activities at Central. African American students have been academic leaders, student 
council representatives, athletes, and artists. They are welcome in most social groups as 
friends. However, parents show considerably more unease than their children when 
interracial friendships threaten to become more romantic. Although white Appalachian 
students are frequently targeted by peers and teachers with taunts of "hick," redneck," 
"creek," these names are double edged, indicating both derision yet also a sense of 
camaraderie between speaker and accused that they share a distinctive and 
oppositional subculture. For example, as Sherri and Lori, two inseparable buddies, 
proudly announced when introducing me to one of their friends, "We're hicks and she's 
come to study us!" In contrast, African American students have been more likely than 
their white peers to bear the brunt of racial slurs and name-calling that have only 
derogatory intents (e.g. "nigger" as similar to "white trash"). Most students are quick to 
defend their friends of color and engage the offender, if a student, in a physical fight. 
"You should not be judged by your color, but what is on the inside!" Tara angrily 
remarked. 

Although all but the weight room cliques are integrated by gender, the different 
groups are clearly divided by socio-economic status. Remarked the well-off Crystal, 
seeing the division that external characteristics based on income caused, "we should just 
try and get along. Just because you've got more money, it doesn't mean that you've got 
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everything. . . try to get along with each other. Instead of acting like we got the whole 
world in our hands." Amy summed up the how one identifies those in the innermost 
circle: 



Teens that are athletes, rich, and well dressed usually consider themselves the 
'insiders.' People that may be a little different or just wasn't bom with a silver 
spoon in their mouth are usually pointed out as 'outsiders.' 

In the unofficial guides, some students even listed, by brand name, the exact items of 

clothing one should wear to fit in with the "best" crowd. In an Sophomore English class 

the students completed essays about the implications of being either an "insider" or 

"outsider," Looking at the school and society around her, Lissa wrote: 

Insider means you fit in with the crowd. Outsider means you are a so called nerd 
and you don't fit in. This is how society takes these terms. In a teenagers eyes if 
you have money you're an insider and if you don't you are an outsider I learned 
these terms in school and from watching society. If you have a lot of money you 
have a lot of friends. If you don't have any money you don't have many friends. 

. . [I]s this an important thing here? Yes I think it is here at school. If you're an 
insider you have it made. If you get picked on all the time. Yes, I think being an 
outsider or insider matters at other places also. That's just the way society is 
these days. If you have a lot of money you are high in society. If you don't have 
much money you are considered as nothing. 



There is a clear hierarchy whereby each group knows its place as well as how it 
can relate to others. Jennifer, who had friends in the middle and lowest groups, 
explained: 

There are three different kinds of classes her at Central High that base upon the 
insiders and the outsiders. The first class which is the 'high class' is the ones 
that mainly cause all of the problems. The second class which is the 'middle 
class' causes a little of the problems but not as much as the high class does. The 
last class is the Tow class' and they mainly get involved in the problems without 
wanting to. Even though they don't understand the situation. . . The 'high class' 
just wants to pick on everybody because they think they [that] there [they're] 
better than everyone else. The 'middle class' likes to pick on the low class to try 
to fit in with the high class. The Tow class' get's it bad either way they go and I 
don' think it's fair. 

Several of the students I interviewed and talked to as part of their writing 
assignments believed that the matter of maintaining an advantageous social position 
was more important to those had something to lose. Mark wrote, "Each group has its 
insiders and outsiders, you can fall in and out, it mostly matters to those who are "in." 
Erin observed astutely: 
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Here being an 'insider' or an 'outsider' mostly only matters to the people who 
consider themselves to be 'in.' With them I think it is how they wan to be seen 
and how they want to feel about themselves. I believe that it gives them a sense 
of power. As with the people considered to be 'outsiders', I feel that it doesn't 
matter as much to them. To me it seems like most of them don't worry about 
whether they fit in or not. 

Inside and behind the school, student territories are clearly marked off by clique. 
Many smaller clusters of two to five also exist, but these groups have to find room along 
the halls in the buffer zones between the dominant groups. Whenever possible before 
and between classes, students gather, talking and leaning against the lockers that line the 
hallways. Holding on your own space in the hall is so important for some that, as Sean 
joked, "When the bell rings, the students run and stand in front of their lockers." 

Finding a socially advantageous locker is one of the first things a new student 
must do. "The hardest thing in starting school as a freshman, is finding the most 
appropriate or available locker that you can find." Another set of authors concurred, 
adding: 



Choosing where to locker can be as important as choosing your classes. Although 
this may sound like an easy task, it is really quite difficult to choose the perfect 
spot to put your books. The best place to locker is upstairs. This is where the 
cool people hang out and locker. If you can, try to locker next to the steps, that 
way if you have a class downstairs your locker will still be close. . . Try to 
remain close to the main part of the hall [where the central stairs are]. This will 
help you to meet new people and get in good with the popular ones. 

Other authors wrote, "you want to find a locker where some really popular people hang 

out. This is just in case you become really good friends with them this will enable you to 

get a pretty good reputation." 



Learning to Fit In 

It is not simply enough to position yourself well, students must also learn how to 
act to be acceptable, and hopefully, accepted. One of the most pressing concerns for 
freshmen is wondering if and how they will fit in. Finding out what groups exist and 
what the criteria for membership are often means striking out from the smaller peer 
group that one has had in elementary school and who are nearly all also at Central. 
Making the transition to new social groups without forsaking those who you knew from 
the K-8 elementary schools can be a tricky process. A set of authors advised: 

As freshmen many questions may arise to you about how you're gonna survive 
socialible at Central. You'll learn in just the first month that the social classes 
you where accustoned to throughout grake school will no longer exsist. Of cours 
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there are little groups of people standing here and there but that will be true 
through out the whole world. . . The social aspect of lif at C.H.S. you will find to 
be very unique. But it's also like any other place, everyone has their seat in the 
world so you'll fit in somewhere. You'll gain many new friends that you wil 
charish for life. 

However, another group warned, students should not build new alliances at the cost of 
sacrificing old, established relationships: 

The most important thing to keep in mind is never forget your long time friends. 
You are going to make new friends but don't forget your old ones sometimes old 
friends are the best kind of friends. Just because one of your new friends don't 
like your old ones this doesn't mean you have to stop liking them to. 

These themes of fidelity and long-term commitment recur in adults' conceptions of what 

constitutes a good friend. One may leave or go to a larger setting, but you must not 

forget "where you came from." 

Whichever group students aspire to join, they need to learn several key ideas 
about how to present themselves. These were expressed by members of all the different 
social strata. First and foremost, it was deemed important, especially for those groups 
lower on the social totem pole, not to act better than others. "Students shouldn't act as 
if you are better than everyone else. No matter how many friends you had or how 
popular you were in grade school that can all change when you enter high school." 

Many other pairs of authors expanded on this theme. One team of all female authors 
wrote: 



When you are entering high school there are certain attitudes you must have. 

First you must have a positive attitude and don't think you are beautiful and 
don't be stuck up. If you think you are better than everyone else then no one is 
going to like to hang around with you. You should think of yourself as an equal. 

This code of behaving as though all students were equal is all the more poignant because 

students are keenly aware that all students are not equal. There would not need to be 

such an explicit ethic if there were not such real discrepancies. 

The junior and senior authors of the unofficial manuals stressed the importance 

of not trying to assert superiority, whether based on family name, athletic ability, 

appearance, or wealth. Students were warned not to act "prideful" for they would, as 

the Bible warns, only be setting themselves up for a big fall. Further, incoming students 

are at least provisional outsiders, much like new teachers, especially those who few who 

are not from Hickory County. Both need to understand the significance of the unofficial 

rule not to stand out or propose changes that threaten long-honored hierarchies of 

authority. Readers of these unofficial guides were told: 
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You can't come to Central as a Freshman and expect to rule the place. All the 
upper classmen have the advantages. They have experience and they already 
know their way around. Don't try to act big and older than you are or it will get 
you into trouble. Don't try to take over or you will make enemies faster than 
friends. Try and fit in and not be the big shot, at least not until you are an 
upperclassman yourself. 

This code that newcomers should just keep their mouths shut, find their own niche, and 
wait until it was their turn is a characteristic of both student and adult life at Central. 

Juniors and seniors are serious about enforcing the hierarchies that were 
oppressive to them, but now benefit them as upper-class students. One of the common 
ways that older (predominantly male) students assert their "rights" is through the 
physical hazing of other students. On their way to classes, freshmen have to be wary of 
entering the wrong part of the hallway before the clique owning that section has 
adequately dispersed. Although the hallways are a good eight feet wide, the bustling 
groups nearly block the passageways, forcing non-members to push their way through 
the increasingly crowded walkways. This domination of hall space creates prime 
opportunities for "racking," defined as older students striking younger students across 
the back of the head with their open palms. Although in the student code, only 
freshman are the officially sanctioned targets, smaller students who were not well 
known also reported that they continued to be "racked." Lisa said that students "are 
afraid to walk down the hallway because some boy is trying to show off for his friends 
and hits him over the head or knocks his books out of his hands." However, she 
expressed the concern that the traditional response of just accepting this cruelty may be 
changing. Alluding to frequent rumors (and some actual instances) of students carrying 
knives or even having guns in their cars, Cletus added, "When my parents went to 
school this was just a normal everyday thing. Now days you have to be afraid that the 
victim will retaliate with a different means of protection besides his fists." 

Nevertheless, upper-class boys were undaunted. Like Johnny Dean, they asserted their 
"rights" to rack. He explained, "[I say] let us rack the freshmen, because when I came to 
this school, I got racked and I said, 'Just you wait I'll get you, you [expletive].' Well, now 
I'm a senior!" 

Other punishments have entered into the lore passed on to each incoming 
freshman class. Referred to with diminutive labels that belie the malicious intent, these 
include "twirlies" when a student is dunked into the toilet and "wedgies," having your 
pants pulled up much too tightly. Although they are actually infrequently used, they are 
judiciously applied to younger students who have yet to learn their place and stick to it. 
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Many of the (male) athletic teams also have ritual hazings, although they seem to be of 
concern only to those who aspire to join the respected cadre of that sport. 

Another set of authors warned that students should be wary of those who stand 
out for they may lead the newcomer down an undesired path: 

there are a few people who try to act better than others. One thing you need to 
watch is the people that try to be seen, because they are the ones that try to 
cause all the trouble. It is also not hard to get a bad name, because everyone 
knows one another here at the big CHS and things get around pretty easy. 

One of the other elements integral to this quote is the knowledge that gossip, the 

informal sharing of unofficial knowledge, is one of the main forms of communication. 

Until this last year, there was no written discipline code; you learned by experience 

what and when something would lead to trouble. Likewise, students keep close tabs on 

teachers as well as one another through highly effective networks of information 

gathering and dissemination. Which teachers were more than willing to have sex with 

incoming students, which teachers are able to explain things well and "don't put you 

down," which counselors to trust with personal information, which staff members have 

access to marijuana, which bus drivers to ask to drive for long rides for sports 

tournaments are all relevant bits of knowledge that students share with one another, 

both for reasons of personal safety and satisfaction as well as for access to desired 

goods. 

But gossip also serves to keep students in their place, and to create difficulties 
for those students who either break student codes of conduct, or who are unacceptably 
different. "When you're different if you don't go looking for trouble, trouble comes 
looking for you," stated Lizzie, a student who was ostracized for her personal beliefs 
and appearance. She did not find a home in any student group, so she floated around 
the halls, hung out with the staff in the main office for hours at a time, and in general 
tried "to stay out of the way." 

Cultivating Strategic and Supportive Relationships 

A final aspect of finding your place is understanding how critical it is to have 
personal relationships with power holders, including adults, in smoothing your way at 
Central. Most of the students seek close and meaningful relationships with teachers, 
even if they might not admit this need upon an initial interview. But in getting to know 
even the most marginal of students, the hunger for personal recognition and respect is 
gnawing away at them. Many students do indeed find meaningful mentorships 
somewhere along the way. Several teachers felt that in this small county, they best thing 
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that they could do to make a difference was to reach out individually to teens. A 
substitute who had taught in various settings, including inner urban schools in the region, 
compared the kinds of informal attachments that she frequently saw at Central with 
what was considered the "proper" response elsewhere: 

In city schools there's a detachment - a professional distance. But here, I don't 
know what it is, maybe a small town mentality. Kids'll come over to you, cut up 
[make jokes] with you. Maybe they know you or your relative or know you from 
another setting - but here there's more relationship. 

She admitted, however, that this ideal of multiple ties was not available for all students. 

While some students referred enthusiastically to their "Central family," others have 

quite different experiences. One child may realize that he is indeed the favored son, 

while another is, at best, only a poor cousin. 

Students are treated in very inequitable ways when it comes to discipline, 

punishment for skipping class, late work, and special privileges. Although the official 

standard is for equality before the law, no one believes this to be the case. How one is 

treated depends a great deal on who his or her allies are, and what is believed to be true 

about the individual and her or his family circumstances The implications of this 

inequality will be given more space later, but for now two examples may be helpful. 

Teachers as well as students know that the consequences of misbehavior differ. 

They also realize that their colleagues are complicit in this problem. As a result, teachers 

are less inclined to enforce the rules within their own classrooms, thus exacerbating the 

cycle. As Mr. Evans noted, "A lot of this comes back to teachers - they're a lot of the 

problem. They don't back up the administration. If it's Joe Blow they just let it slide." 

Those students who aim to take advantage of their connections "know it's no big deal 

to go to the office" observed Mrs. Raleigh, adding, "all students must be treated the 

same no matter if they are an athlete or the child of some prevalent person by all the 

principals." Teacher were upset that sending students to the office seemed to produce 

no quick fix to their problems. Complained Mrs. Cannady on a survey: 

It just gets filed away on a piece of paper - but nothing gets done by the 
administration. Teachers think, 'why should I turn in a kid for smoking? That'll 
just make the kid mad at you.' They have give up, 'cause they see nothing come 
of it. They need to see a result. 

And students knew which of their teachers had given up. 

Whether the infraction is minor or major, most students felt helpless to 

overcome the system of privileges that they saw work to the advantage of a select few of 

their peers. In an exercise in which juniors were asked to practice writing a formal letter 
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to the new principal (which was never sent), the quiet and astute Brian eloquently laid 
out one of his greatest concerns: 

There are people in this school, boys and girls alike, who simply love to fight. It 
seems as if they are constantly looking for a fight everywhere they go. These 
people have no place in our school. Yet because of administration that is too 
easily influenced by the irate parent, or the voter, or the sports coach who serves 
to protect them for the team, they remain. I ask you, sir, can we compromise our 
schools safety because of the demands of a few parents? Can we compromise it 
for political reasons? Can we compromise it because someone can play a sport? 
This is what has happened in the past, will you too let it happen? 



Acting out conflict 

Choreographed Chaos 

Chaos reigns at Central High. Most people just try to work their way around it. 
For those who return day after day to this high school, the noise, jostling bodies, 
frequent physical confrontations, and flagrant abuse of the "no public displays of 
affection" rule become commonplace, more an obstacle to navigate around in the five 
minutes between classes than a shocking experience. But for the very few parents who 
dare to visit the school, the rumors that they hear at church and in the grocery store, "Do 
you know they have sex in the middle of the hall, drugs in the classroom with the teacher 
right there?!!" while clearly exaggerations, must seem to carry a grain of truth. 

Parents were frequently aghast at the ethos of direct confrontations so prevalent 
at Central. One Tuesday, I was playing my common role as guide for visitors, leading a 
wary mother up the stairwell and through the bustling crowds in the hallway. Perhaps I 
should have waited until the class change was over, but I was so used to the tumult that 
I did not anticipate her anxiety. On her way to see the principal, she and I encountered 
a shouting stand-off between two girls, who, ringed with their respective cliques, were 
gesturing angrily, one girl's fist barely missing a nearby twosome. The two young lovers 
hardly noticed, as they were busy coupling, hard pressed up against the lockers. 

Teachers pushed past us through the narrow openings in the moving crowd, busy trying 
not to see the heated confrontation around them. The mother looked alarmed; I assured 
her that we were almost to our destination. "I just don't know about this place!" she 
exclaimed once inside the quiet and safety of the vice principal's office. She went on to 
tell me how she had gone to high school here for one year herself, but she could 
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sympathize with parents who would rather withdraw their teens from school entirely 
than send them off to this relatively unknown and seemingly uncontrollable place. 

What may appear to visitors as an uncontrolled chaos is actually an intricate, 
complex array of skillfully choreographed confrontations, whose. rules become apparent 
only slowly as one enters deeper and deeper into the social life of Central High. In the 
tight and confined spaces of this consolidated school, young people from all over the 
county are brought together. Arguments, grudges, jealousies, and rivalries that spring up 
in the furthest reaches of the hollows, pool halls, bootleggers, and movie theaters are 
brought to town with them. While neighboring high schools have almost eliminated such 
violence from their grounds, it is a weekly event in Hickory County. For the rules and 
expectations are such that it is at Central High, rather than some other place, that 
conflicts are publicly managed. The stand offs between students (who are only 
infrequently armed with knives and rarely, guns) are rituals of complex meaning, played 
out in public with certain rules, expectations, and criteria for success. In many ways, the 
bodily assaults between students, as well as the less physical yet equally powerful 
verbal duels, are expressions of long-standing social codes of honor and identity. 

Adults in the school are involved in students' conflicts both voluntarily and 
inadvertently. They may be a intercede in a physical assault, enforce disciplinary rules, 
provoke a confrontation in their own classroom, encourage students to flagrantly 
disobey rules, or counsel students to buckle down and mind their own business. The 
roles that they play in students' conflicts are in many ways extensions of their own 
involvement in confrontations between adults. They model for students the rules, and 
ambivalence about these rules, that govern their own lives. Although exceptionally few 
fights between the adult members of the school are played out physically (with the 
possible exception of sporting matches between men in which physical contact is 
expected and highly regulated), many of the underlying rules about enacting conflict are 
the same as those they learned when they themselves were students at Central High 
School. Core concepts remain the same; the mores about what constitutes a worthy 
cause, the importance of defending one's honor and privileges, repeated testing to see 
that one's friends will be there, the role of verbal ridicule and ritual insults, and the 
domino effect linking a seemingly innocuous event with a more serious confrontation 
years later. Adults' methods are more subtle, their actions less public, and their 
confrontations less physical, but their enactment of conflict is no less serious. 
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Lasting Implications 

The implications of one's behavior at and during high school can last a long time, 
perhaps even a lifetime. In this county, I was told, "memories last as long as the 
mountains." "Longer than the mountains," my lunch mate corrected herself, reminding 
both of us that even the mountains can be tom down through strip mining and new 
highways. Sophomores in an English class wrote about how negative feelings can plague 
the originators and their antagonists for a long time. "Hatred is like a line, it never 
ends," wrote Terrance. "Jeaolousy is like a disease without treatment. Both can tear 
your apart" added Craig. Wrote the team of Lisa and Melissa, "Conflict is like a strand 
of pearls, it goes on and on, sometimes conflicts between people is like on a strand of 
pearls, you have one right after another." "Hatred is like a blazing fire, if given the time 
they both bum until theres nothing left," offered Joe-Ellen. 

Just like negative sentiments, positive associations can also endure. During their 
years at Central, students are laying the groundwork for the stories that they can draw 
on for years. Whether in the bus garage or on a superintendent screening committee, 
adults refer to trusted friends as people who have always been there for them, often 
extending even before their high school years. Teachers refer to cousins and colleagues 
who have a long history of backing them up. Likewise, in the many gathering spaces 
around the campus, students "tell stories on" others, recounting how a friend stood with 
them in the face of a verbal assault or even a series of knife attacks. Often these valued 
friends are close by; the retelling of the encounter reinforces the bond between the two as 
well as warns any potential challenger of the coalition he or she would have to fight. 
Tales of two-faced friends, those who abandoned them for higher status cliques, or 
female adversaries who stole their boyfriends, are key components of teens' 
conversations that make explicit to newcomers the mores of solidarity between friends 
and cousins as well as the repercussions for infidelity. 

In one of a series of metaphor writing exercises with the sophomore English 
classes, students wrote about abstract concepts that mattered to them. The teacher, 
students, and I then entered into a dialogue sparked by these writings that related their 
metaphors to their lives at Central and in Hickory County. One of the most frequent 
topics was their very salient concern with how one managed conflicts, especially those 
that erupted at school. These encounters were everyday occurrences that had to be 
confronted and victoriously overcome if one was to live in the area and have a future 
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with respect. These metaphors offer intriguing and rich starting places for explanations 
about what managing conflict means. 

Many saw interpersonal conflict as an inevitable, if not natural, part of social 
life. Drawing on his Christian concepts of humans' sinful nature, Tyler wrote, "Hatred 
is the monster that lies deep in the souls of everyone." Asked to explain their 
comparisons for a supposedly naive audience, the students added further descriptions. 
He explained, "Every person has the capability and will greatly dislike someone." 
"Jealouy is like a mad dog you couldn't control it. You can't control your jealosy and you 
can't control a mad dog," added Robbie. When called into the principal's office, male 
students were especially likely to state that they just get angry and can't control 
themselves. In similar ways, adults absolve themselves of personal responsibility by 
evoking excuses like, "well, that's just the way we/they are here," or "it's just different 
here, outsiders just don't understand." 

Conflicts Bubble to the Surface 

As the county's consolidated high school. Central brings together students of a 
range of social classes and family standings. Encounters often bring to public attention 
differences in social and economic hierarchies. Making a public display of one's 
privileges and relative standing in the community is a goal for many, especially those 
"preps" who have the most to display. Thus a few students, supported by their 
parents, cruise the county in expensive cars and souped-up pick up trucks that cost 
more than the average family income in the county of $15,412. (United States Census, 
1990). "It's all about image there," complained Mrs. Smith, who daughter had recently 
requested a very expensive prom dress. "At [Neighboring] County, it's not like that, 
kids'll buy second hand and go to the prom to have fun. But that'd never fly at Central. 
You have to put out, so your kid will have an image. It's about your place in the 
community." 

While such displays come to a peak on those formal occasions, they are just as 
prevalent on a daily basis at the high school. In fact, most conflicts do not arise out of 
proms and singular events, but rather from the litany of small occurrences that stack up 
day after day. Those who cannot afford, or who do not wish to invest in, designer 
jeans, jackets, and polo shirts have to walk the gauntlet of the those cliques of well- 
dressed athletes, socialites, and "the popular ones" who control the upstairs hallways. 
Often they encounter taunts of "Skank"! or "Creek!" 
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In discussing their metaphors, students felt that the explicit comparisons made 
between students served to exacerbate differences, especially those based on economic 
well-being, that students felt hard pressed to overcome. "Jealousy is wanting what you 
can't have. The longer you can't have something, the more you want it, and you become 
jealous of the person who has it," wrote Jessica. But others noted that not all students 
let others' displays of advantage bother them. Rachel added, "Jealousy is a person who 
is jealous of everyone elses and not proud of what they have and what they are." 

Physical confrontations between students can erupt spontaneously, but they are 
seldom unpremeditated. Often a teen will feel out her or his friends, asking, "Who will 
go with me to kick her butt?" or "I need to teach him a lesson!" Knowing that you will 
have someone to stand by you, and if not fight with you, create an environment in which 
no one else will intervene, is often a prerequisite for students who are looking to even a 
score. Sometimes fictional confrontations are proposed, offered as tests to determine 
who you have on your side should support be needed. "My friends here are like a 
building because they stand with me no matter what." wrote Crystal and Alicia. 
"Conflict is like friends they have a way of coming around." explained Melissa to which 
her partner Ryan added, "Conflict gets around no matter where you are your friends will 
always be there." 

Fights in which the aggressor announces her or his intentions by calling the other 
girl a "bitch," or "whore," thus implying the kind of transgression, or the boy a "fag," a 
generic insult, are considered to be properly announced. Teens who escalate tensions 
too quickly by kicking the still-sitting other in the head, "sucker punching" from behind, 
or not announcing a reason through their insult, are not respected by students who later 
discuss the incident. They are also more severely punished when the two or more 
involved finally are brought to the principal's office. 

Although a few fights are "called out," that is , the adversaries agree to meet, 
most often the instigator will go over to the other and ritually begin the confrontation. 
Entering the other person's territory is a risky business. Often groups of friends are 
clustered together, talking. However, part of the understanding of being a friend is 
giving your friend the opportunity to respond to a challenge and defend him or herself. 
As long as the opponents are considered a "fair match," that is, equal in number and 
neither armed, peers will most often create space for the challenge to be acted out. 

"Give them space, give them space!" is an often heard remark, as a large circle forms 
and students, answering this call, come running to see the blows fly. "Cat fights," 
physical altercations between girls, are considered to be at least as brutal as those 
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between boys, because students feel that girls will do anything, including pull hair, 
scratch, bite, and kick. The tufts of bleached brown hair that have been left on the 
hallway floors more than a few times after a fight show that this is indeed the case. 
Occasionally, other students are pulled into the conflict, receiving either blows, or hurt 
trying to intervene when the sides become uneven. Jim Wayne remarked through his 
metaphor, "hatred is lick a war. inusent people alway gyet hurt." 

An Ethic of Non-Involvement 

Students are clearly taught by their peers that they should not become involved 
in others' business if that person is not a close friend who has requested help. In lunch 
time discussions and in hallway jokes, older students tell of unwelcome intrusions on 
others' rights to assert their independence and stand up for themselves. In one of the 
unofficial student guidebooks, a team of students explained for the benefit of their 
hypothetical freshman readers: 

When it seems you are approaching a very bad situation, (such as a fight) and 
the part of you that insists on being in the middle of things tries to take over, 
don't let it. Even if you have to start beating yourself over the head to get that 
nosy part of you to settle down, do it. If you fail to do so, and you try to get in 
the middle of that bad situation, you will find that four fists will be coming 
down on you instead of just that one. So you see fellow freshpeople it is better 
to avoid these bad situations instead of putting your two cents in it. Unless of 
course you find a thrill of having fists meet your head and in that case you have 
my blessings and I hope you enjoy your beatings. 

Other teams of authors legitimized the ethic of non-intervention as not betraying 

confidences or information. Shawna remarked that sometimes students are caught in the 

middle, asked to bear the burden of enforcing the rules when teachers were not present 

at their hall duty, having walked away from their responsibilities in order to chat with 

friends, get coffee, or grab the time to use the bathroom themselves. Speaking to a 

principal in an essay, Shawna wrote, "I know that you think we the students should tell 

on thouse who do it, but you must understand we can not tell on someone, because then 

that would cause another problem." Another group made the ethic of non-intervention 

and sticking together clear, "Do not RAT OUT ON ANYONE! Play dumb and people 

will love you." However, they continued in a very serious tone, "Don't be so [expletive] 

nieve about everything that happens and what other students do." 

The patterns of teacher interventions in students' fights exemplify the 

ambivalence that Hickory County adults feel about the sometimes tenuous balance 

between public civility and the assertion of individual or family status. Officially, 
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teachers are expected to intervene immediately in student fights and bring all offenders 
to the main office. However, there are several main reasons that they frequently do not 
do so. First, teachers take time to assess the severity of the situation as well as how 
much the conflict is escalating. If the students have had sufficient opportunity to prove 
that they will indeed respond to a personal challenge, a teacher would be more willing to 
intervene. Enough time has elapsed for the students to defend their honor, but not 
enough for lasting harm to have been inflicted. After all, the main objective of the fight 
has already been accomplished. Second, some teachers feel that students are better off 
"getting it out of their system," there and then, not taking their conflict to the pool halls, 
neighborhood stores, or private homes, but declaring their anger in a publicly supervised 
setting. Third, teachers, especially women, feared for their own safety and expressed 
the desire to wait for a critical mass of teachers to come over before entering the fray. 
Fourth, pulling just one student away from the other is likely to only provoke the 
unfettered one to attack the restrained one as well as her or his holder. While a teacher 
may dive in to pull out the fighter he or she cares most about, e.g. a niece or a special 
student, this may actually backfire and leave the "rescued" student in a more vulnerable 
position, unable to defend him or herself. Thus at least one teacher per combatant is 
needed. Those teachers who are present generally wish to uphold the official discipline 
code, but not at the expense of themselves looking foolish or incompetent, or even getting 
hurt. 

Fighting Unequal Battles 

Physical confrontations are not limited to those between students. Nearly every 
day I shared my observation spot on the sagging padded bench in the main office with 
students who had been sent (or, less often, physically brought) to see a principal. Most 
of these students had overstepped the bounds that separated teacher and student, 
yelling at, rebuking, threatening, or even striking a member of the faculty or staff. As we 
chatted about their only slightly embarrassing banishment to the office, many would 
eventually relate the incident or chain of incidence that had led up to their violent 
explosion. "I won't sit back and do nothing when he [the teacher] runs his mouth at me 
like that," asserted Chris, expressing the concern shared by many of his counterparts, 
both male and female, that he had been backed into a comer and had no honorable 
option but to defend his name and self-respect. 

Chris' case illustrates the many layers of self-denigration, transferred anger, 
prejudice, and abuse that some mountain students receive at the hands of a small but 
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significant number of their teachers. While his case is unique, the conflict underlying it 
was common and most students could cite a similar conflict that they had witnessed. 
Chris had been sent to the office for throwing a chair at Mr. Gilbert, his teacher. The 
instructor had asked the class a question, and Chris had answered, mumbling because of 
uncertainty. Mr. Gilbert questioned him to repeat the answer, and when he did so more 
audibly, Mr. Gilbert had mocked him, chanting in sing song nonsense syllables an 
unflattering imitation of Chris' answer. When Chris attempted again, Mr. Gilbert 
repeated the mocking chant, adding, "I hate them damn country accents!" Chris then 
threw the chair at him. Like nearly all of his classmates, Chris speaks the regional 
mountain dialect, a fact that he does not feel he should have to apologize for. To him, 
publicly showing to his teacher that he would not be denigrated because of a trait that 
marked him as belonging was more important that letting the verbal abuse go 
unchallenged. A colleague of Mr. Gilbert's, reflecting later on the incident, offered that 
perhaps this remark was something that his friend had heard himself when he and his 
family had moved from the mountains to look for work in Cincinnati in the late 1960s. 
Upon returning "home," Mr. Gilbert brought with him internalized anger and derision 
about those traits that had made him a target as a teenager. 

Male students like Chris were more likely than their female peers to deal with 
conflict through physical retaliation. As a consequence they were more likely to be sent 
to the office, assigned to detention, and when these did not create a change in the long 
standing problematic relationship, encouraged to simply hang out in the gym and not 
return to that teacher's classroom. The physical education teachers, all men, were 
understandably concerned about the tendency for their charges to grow in number over 
the course of the semester. "It's like refugee camp in here," complained Mr. Harris. 



Summary 

Central High School is both setting and symbol (Fitchen, 1991) of Hickory 
Countians' ambivalence about their school's place in their community. On one hand, it 
embodies the chance that Hickory Countians have to offer their children the skills, 
attitudes, and relationships that will enable them to become valued members of their 
communities. On the other hand, the deteriorated and abandoned public spaces of the 
school, provoke students and teachers alike to ask just how serious these commitments 
are. 
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Students learn many important lessons during their years at Central, whether 
they last for one or four. Many of these they then use to set standards and codes that 
they will use as guides for their adult lives as well as to measure the behavior of the 
adults around them. 

Students learn about salient differences: that it matters where you come from, 
what your name is, and what clique you are in. Students learn early on that not 
everyone is going to have an equal share in what precious few resources there are, 
whether these are textbooks, calculators. Honors classes, cheerleading positions, etc. 
They learn that it is best to cultivate a personal relationship, a special niche for yourself 
and your friends, and form teams and relationships to get what they need and want. 
Whether you will be harassed if you attempt to use the library after school, whether you 
can feel comfortable going in to see a guidance counselor or use a weight room, whether 
you will be able to leave school grounds at lunch time and bring back a Hardees lunch 
for your favorite teacher and yourself all depend on whom you are aligned with. 

Students learn to identify who their peer group is and then to take care of one 
another. They arrive at high school knowing that this is where many people forged 
relationships that have endured. In their homes, churches, neighborhoods and school, 
teens see models of friendships that have been forged in early years that have stood the 
test of time. They have heard uncles, older sisters, and cousins admiringly "tell tales 
on" friends about tough times that they faced together, silly pranks they pulled, and 
scrapes that they saw each other through. 

Through the freshman trials of trying to locate their classrooms to the senior 
rigors of determining what the next step in life might be, teens rely on one another to find 
their way through the bustling, often chaotic world of their consolidated high school. 
Young people learn how important it is to have friends who will steer you right and 
stand by you even if they think you might be wrong. They learn that it is critical to 
assess the strength of your connections before you take on a fight. And they know that 
these relationships depend on reciprocity; their friends will call on them when they need 
help too. 

Part of learning to take care of your own group, is taking an active part in 
defending your own interests. Central High students also learn that teachers and other 
students will tolerate, even encourage, them to enforce the long-standing hierarchies that 
keep underlings in their place. For instance, "racking" is seldom challenged, and is 
largely ignored as an unfortunate, if inevitable, way for seniors to finally "get their due." 
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Newcomers learn that the "ideal" way to deal with conflicts is to confront your 
adversary directly. Although physical confrontations are not officially sanctioned, they 
are almost considered obligatory among most students. Dealing with things face to face, 
on a one on one basis is considered the most courageous, honorable way to resolve, or at 
least confront, the conflicts that divide people. While certainly not all conflicts are 
brought out into the public spaces of Central, there are advantages to ritually engaging 
your adversary in a publicly-observed fights. Whether they are winning or losing in the 
time available before adults intervene, both students will have won if they prove that 
they will stand up for themselves, their families, their name, their friends, their romantic 
interests, etc. 

Students also learn that a great deal of conflict can be generated and escalated 
through indirect means. Whether teenagers talking about why a certain girl is no longer 
in school, or teachers theorizing why the floor tiles have yet to be fixed, gossip is the 
major means of creating information and sharing theories about why things happen. 
Sharing information is also a key way to gauge your social status; only those with the 
right connections are let in on the inner circles of those with "knowledge." Gathering in 
private spaces provides important, alternative means of creating relationships and 
solidifying mutual dependencies. Although creating gossip about an adversary is not 
respected as much as directly confronting that person, students acknowledge it may be 
their best option when the other person is bigger, more well-connected, or can marshal a 
large following. 

Students who test the bounds of school rules also learn how important it is to 
have a face-to-face working relationship with those in positions of authority. Students 
learn that who you are and the relationships you have established are key in determining 
to whom you answer, or if you will answer at all for "bending" the official rules. 
Students learn to strike a balance between how much autonomy they can exercise and 
when they have overstepped their bounds. 

Those who work and learn at Central also come to realize that there are 
differences between what people say face-to-face and what actually happens. Those 
who have been there any length of time cultivate a healthy degree of skepticism that 
promises for technological improvements will be fulfilled, equal treatment of all students 
followed, or rules against fighting enforced. They learn, like their teachers, to make do 
with what they have at the moment, and not wait for someone else to make things 
better. They find out which custodian has the needed keys, which principal decides 
who can use resources, which coach has dibs on the equipment that the school owns. 
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Newcomers also learn how they are expected to behave if they are to be 
acceptable and, eventually, accepted. First and foremost, they learn that they should not 
act like they are better than others, particularly those who came from the same grade 
schools or same hollows. Underclass student are encouraged to watch and listen, and 
only slowly assert their own individual style. Teens are told, "that's just how things are 
here," and admonished to forget efforts to change patterns that have been in place since 
before their parents attended Central. Through their daily interactions in the hallways, 
classrooms, and bus rides, these young adults experience the continuity between what 
they expected to find at Central, and what they, in turn, recreate. 

Students learn that it is dangerous to act as though you have all the answers, 
know of a better way, or that you are not satisfied with the way things are. Instead, 
they are encouraged to retreat, as they see their teachers do, into private spaces where 
they can pursue their own ends without challenging the dominant social scene. Asking 
questions may be a dangerous and fruitless endeavor; it seems best to keep your head 
down and keep your mind on your own business, whether walking down the hall or 
sitting at a desk. It is fine, even admirable to create a niche in which you can pursue 
friendships and discover your own talents, as long as you do not appear to be better 
than others. At Central it is best not to make waves if one wants to enjoy a calm place 
to pursue excellence. 

However, students warned one another not to be naive; they should know what 
is going on. But, they should be judicious in sharing what they know. Part of the power 
of having in knowledge was deciding when and with whom to share it. While students 
openly discussed their school with friends and trusted acquaintances, they internalized 
the unwritten rules not tell on their peers to outsiders, adults, or other authority figures. 

A final lesson that all those who come to Central share is the recognition that 
their school is not all it could or should be. Everyone agreed that reforms were overdue; 
the building needed fixing, the bulletin board needed updating, the system of privileges 
needed addressing, the violence needed curbing, the curriculum needed to be more 
challenging for a greater portion of students, and more. However, those who benefited 
from the way that public spaces were controlled, social hierarchies were defined, and 
conflict managed had a clear stake in maintaining these ways of establishing and 
enforcing their privileges. Therefore, student as well as adult stakeholders were seriously 
divided as to what reform of their school would mean. Participants worried about what 
would become of them as well as what kinds of changes reform might bring to the school 
setting that they had come to know and depend on. 
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Introduction 

This chapter takes a closer look at what constitutes a meaningful education in 
Hickory County. The debates about what kind of curriculum the school should provide, 
whose interests should be represented in school policies, and who was fit to lead this 
prominent institution all rest upon an understanding of the concepts of "education" and 
"schooling" that Hickory Countians bring with them when they convene at Central. 

What constitutes an educated person is related to how successful they have been at 
school, but it means much more too. 

Education is about having knowledge and being able to use it effectively and 
appropriately in this county. This chapter first explores the critical differences between 
the two major ways of being educated, having "book learning" and "common sense." I 
note that there has long been a tension about the relative merits of these two kinds of 
knowledge and ways of knowing. Having and sharing knowledge is a powerful way of 
connecting with one’s past and peers. Therefore, the messages that students receive 
through formal schooling, if they denigrate or dismiss the everyday kinds of knowledge 
that a student brings to school, might make that young person more likely to act as 
though she were "getting above her raising." Parents who have ethical concerns about 
the kinds of secular, modem, and individualistic values that their teens are learning at 
Central worry that their children will "lose the mountain" and forget where they came 
from. 

A second question about what schooling means is the open-ended issue of 
whether participation in high school is only valuable if it leads to a gainful employment. 
The majority of Hickory Countians take a narrow view of schooling and assert that the 
main reason to complete high school is to have a better chance at the few jobs that exist 
in the region. Students who plan on leaving Hickory County for at least a while take a 
somewhat different view of what their Central credential is good for, but they too realize 
the limited power of a degree when local jobs are often allotted on the basis of family, 
connections, and special favors rather than on merit alone. 
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Book Learning and Common Sense 

"A grain of common sense is worth more than a mountain of book knowledge if 
they don't have common sense!" declared Mrs., Norris, a central office staff person. Her 
critique of school learning reveals a deep-running current in popular thought in Hickory 
County, namely that there is a world of different between "education" and "schooling." 
While the former is essential for life, many people question the knowledge and morality 
of people who have been exposed to a great deal of book learning. Thus, in answering 
the question, "What should our schools teach?" educators at Central had to address 
head on the paradox that the more schooling their students receive they less they may be 
considered to be properly educated. 

But the difference between being educated in school and educated through life 
experiences is much more than a matter of the specific content and source of instruction. 
Hickory Countians ascribe a moral dimension to formal education, one that often puts 
schooled people at odds with their less-schooled neighbors and kin. First, many families 
experience a conflict of values between the knowledge required for success in school and 
the kinds of abilities that enable a person to be one of the "home folks." Second, for 
those families with a strong set of Christian values based on Scripture, the secular 
teachings and the practice of critical inquiry at school may be at odds with those 
teachings presented as immutable, unquestionable truths at home and in church. Third, 
young people have to learn how to strike a balance between being better educated and 
yet not acting like they are better than their peers or elders. Hickory County people feel 
that a person who has had a lot of schooling is at greater risk of "getting above their 
raising" or even "losing the mountain." These phrases are used derisively to mean 
someone who has forgotten where they come from, feels that they are better than others, 
believes they know everything, and/ or is no longer aligned with the common person and 
thus is a suspicious - even dangerous - person to be avoided. 

Knowledge for Life and Knowledge for School 

The dichotomy between "common sense," and "book learning," is 
fundamentally important in understanding the ambivalence that Hickory County 
parents, teachers, and students bring with them when they enter the classrooms and 
corridors of Central High. To many, the high school does not offer an education that 
includes skills, abilities, and ways of relating that are valued. But, many see no other 
viable option for schooling or question the value of what is available at any school. In 
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response, many teens, supported by their parents, will exercise their option to withdraw 
at age sixteen. Amy described the difference, "Getting an education is you go to school 
to be taught the things that will help you in the future. Going to school means just going 
because you have to, and when you turn 16 you drop out." Even if they have not 
physically left, many of these Appalachian teens have unofficially withdrawn from the 
formal and informal curricula years earlier, refusing to or unable to adopt the manners, 
language forms, and definitions of success that the school system aims to inculcate. 

Hickory Countians greatly esteem "common sense." This is defined as 
understanding that comes through concretely-grounded experiences of living in a 
particular place. It spans the breadth of knowledge about how to relate to peers and 
elders, how to live off the land, how to work together for mutual survival and fun, how 
to get what you need from a distant and dense government bureaucracy, how to fix your 
own car and dry your own shucky beans. Inherent in these abilities is the assumption 
that given the choice, the mountaineer would rather be self-sufficient and self-reliant. 
While school was not ruled out as a source of learning, other venues were seen as more 
reliable. Rebekkah wrote, "During your life you will learn very important things in your 
homes, church, and school such as responsibility, good attitude and honesty." Young 
people still need to internalize these values and the instrumental competencies that 
enabled their foreparents to maintain both the autonomy and local communalism that 
they so cherished. 

These values arise from the experiences of carving out a niche in what was the 
western frontier of the United States of the late eighteenth century. "Book smarts are 
not enough," declared Jenny Strong, whose family has lived for generations along the 
Strong Branch of the Boone River, "you have to learn how to survive." The rugged 
Appalachian mountains provide the backdrop for a way of life that, in the recent past 
and still for many today, was centered on ensuring the very survival of your extended 
family. Life meant very hard work, self-sufficiency within a small kinship and/ or 
neighborhood group, reliance on the grace of God, and strong family connections. 

For both men and women living in these isolated areas, the ability to do multiple 
tasks well, from playing the mandolin or guitar to canning com and fixing the pick-up 
truck, was highly valued. Mrs. Robbins, a teacher and long-time resident described the 
enduring importance of these general abilities, "All college does is specialize you in one 
area. I studied home ec, but to can beans I called my mother! I don't sell her short, she's 
got a lot of common knowledge!" Men particularly expressed their desire to be seen as 
competent in diverse, hands-on activities. Mr. Dobbs, a thirty-two year old father of 
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two high schoolers, described what he saw as the marker of someone who really had 
ability: 

People'll say he's really smart with common sense. When you're talking to 'im 
you can see that he has that intuitive sense, can fix mechanical things, can just 
about see how it works. A college-educated person might be good with paper, 
math problems, computers but they couldn't do it themselves. Like they could 
tell you, but not do it. [Someone with common sense] couldn't tell you, but could 
do it. 

He continued that coming up he had attended a one room school that, like most of his 
time, had very limited instructional materials. Through mixed-age groups and out-of- 
class experiences, they learned a great deal nonetheless; "when I went to school we 
didn't have calculators. We didn't have computers. Our technology was a '57 Chevy." 

Hickory Countians expressed the desire for enough literacy to read what many 
take to be the only source of real authority, the Scriptures. 1 With this information they 
can set their own shared standards of conduct rather than relying on externally-imposed 
legal measures. A young mother told how she valued this ability to be in charge of her 
own affairs, "People in this area rely on the churches, the teachings of the Bible will 
show you that you're in the wrong and you can correct yourself." Especially for those 
older citizens over age 55, reading and numeracy skills were valued to the extent that it 
enabled a person to read the Bible and to occasionally ride or walk down to the county 
seat and keep track of the family's accounts. 

In addition to these abilities and attitudes, common sense was the understanding 
that this way of life was fundamentally good. Mrs. Jenkins, a senior citizen and prolific 
gardener felt that among her most cherished abilities was the "education to enjoy life, to 
wonder at the simple things - change in seasons the flowers. . ." Others said that people 
needed to learn a healthy respect for the power of nature, especially the flash floods 
that swept through the narrow mountain hollows each spring. A professional who had 
returned to Hickory County after attending college in the city, added that he felt that a 



1 Unofficial sources of information are, nevertheless, prevalent among the somewhat scarce 
reading materials in most of the homes that I visited. In the main room, the centerpiece on the 
"coffee table" often consisted of a crochet white doily, a Bible, an ash tray and a wooden duck 
decoy or similar momento of a trip or hunting interest. Even in the most dilapidated, although 
tidy, mobile homes there were several shelves in the main room which were filled to 
overflowing with pictures of family members, shot glass collections, and books and, 
occasionally, hunting or sports magazines. Many of the mothers of high school students, 
whether 34 or 43 year old, enjoyed reading romance novels that contained, as they relayed, an 
alternate kind of life that they may not have desired but nonetheless found intriguing and 
instructive. 
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well-grounded, every day "education gives you enough to be satisfied, to enjoy life 
without wanting too much." 

In compiling lists of what was considered essential common knowledge, 
respondents differed in the amount that they felt that a person should know. Younger 
and/or formally educated people (who had been to some form of post-secondary 
training) felt strongly that the basic level of knowledge needed for everyday life had 
increased. All four respondent groups on Faculty Survey II were most likely to 
"definitely agree" that "getting an education is more important today than it was 20 
years ago" (Teachers X[mean]= 4.69, Involved parents X= 4.56, Adult GED students 
X=4.36, Freshmen X=4.60). A former teacher in the county said, "face it, we're in a 
technical world. If you're educated you can fill out a tax return, [have] some math skills, 
read instructions to put a toy together, [give] directions to your children. Leastwise a 
high school education is a 'have-to' nowadays." 

Mr. Dobbs also concurred, adding although older people might disparage 
someone who was schooled with the retort, "I bet they ain't got no common sense" the 
ones to do this would likely be those "who can't write their names, who have little 
schooling." "Common sense is all they had, they didn't have the education that we have 
now. Times is really moving on," this thirty-two year old continued, "a fifth grader is 
doing work that I didn't do. There's just more knowledge to be teached to them today." 
And despite their reservations, many people concurred that such knowledge came 
through formal classes. Every single one of the adults in the GED classes surveyed 
answered that they "definitely agree" with the statement, "I hope that my children will 
have more education that I do." 

Although also valued, there is considerably more ambivalence about the merit of 
book learning. This form of knowledge is normally gained through formal instruction 
away from home in formal, age-stratified classes. The teachers have been certified as 
experts in a particular field, not by neighborhood consensus, but rather by external 
experts who are also formally educated. Students learn about formalized relationships 
between people that are not based on demonstrated expertise, but on codified rules, 
written evaluations, numbers, and scores. In schools, students learn about formalized, 
polite, "proper" ways of relating and behaving. One of the most loathed of such rules 
was Central administrators' new insistence that boys take off their baseball hats when 
entering a classroom. These boys wore their hats so consistently in nearly every other 
setting, that when they did relinquish their hats (which certainly not all did) their 
hairstyles were permanently imprinted with the shape of the hat rim. 
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Facts are those skills, sets of information, and attitudes that are deemed 
valuable by the nameless authors of the school's textbooks. A person who has book 
lamin'" is able to repeat these often abstract ideas. Because these ideas are seem to have 
originated from someplace else and apply to a supposedly generic lifestyle that may or 
may not correspond to that pursued by a particular Hickory Countian, they are seen as 
being devoid of any real content. While it may be interesting to know about the 
histories, philosophies, and cultural expressions of other areas, in general there is the 
sense that these belong to "them," to the world "out there," the places beyond the 
mountains. 

Students expressed more interest than their parents in knowing about the "real 
world" "out there." Many teens sought such knowledge through books and school-time 
experiences. Marissa said: 

You can leam important things at home from your family. You can leam enough 
to get through life. But it is so much easier to get through life if you have an 
education. . . going through life is so much easier if you know a little bit about 
what is going on around you . . . So school is the best place to leam important 
things. 

Like many of her peers, she wanted to know more about the things that she saw through 
the satellite dish and her television, especially MTV. 

In contrast, a determined few of her teachers and community leaders prized the 
relative isolation that they were able to maintain for their children. Sitting around the 
teachers' table at lunch, Mrs. Richards remarked to me, "See these children sitring here? 
You just don't see that angry look on their face, that hate like you see on inner city kids. 
Our kids are still innocent." She may or may not have known just how many of the 
group that she gestured over to regularly smoked cigarettes and/ or marijuana, had 
sexual intercourse, drank, drove recklessly, and knew a great deal about the 
inconsistencies and abuses of those around them. Whether she did not know or did not 
want to know remains a critical, if unanswered, matter. 

Wisdom does not necessarily come through schooling. One way of distancing 
oneself from the charge of being an "educated fool" is through the use of moral tales. 
These are shared around the copy machine at Central, in the greeting card aisle in the old 
downtown drug store, and in the tantalizingly dark pool hall above the laundry-mat on 
Magnolia Street. Parables abound about the educated person who is so inept that he is 
a hazard to himself. As the foregoing pronoun indicates, nearly all of these have male 
protagonists. These tales are told both by those who have left high school as well as 
those who have completed college. Narrators regularly use these parables to criticize 
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those who are acting "high and mighty." Nearly everyone I interviewed could relate a 
story about a "man with an education, " "a genius," or a "schooled fellow" who was so 
lacking in common sense that, for example, he "couldn't tie his shoes hisself." Another 
common criticism of the educated person, particularly in stories told by men, was that 
he would be unable "to find the engine if his car broke down." In another parable the 
schooled man was charged with having "to be led across the street." In one retelling of a 
similar parable among a group of men in which the speaker wanted to empathize just 
how pathetic the protagonist was, the man had to be lead across the street by an old 
woman. 

A similar parable in which the educated man "couldn't find the road" reveals 
how important it is to have common knowledge that one gains from oral means. In 
Hickory County the majority of side roads do not have road signs and few of the 
unpaved roads that branch off the main lines are marked reliably. Further, roads are 
often referred to by colloquial names or neighborhood abbreviations that do not 
necessarily correspond with the official name on a map. Therefore the man's ability to 
read (street signs) probably would likely not only be useless, but it would actually be 
likely to lead him astray. 

A further way that these ideas about the difference between being educated and 
being knowledgeable infuse conversations with shared meaning is through the use of 
disclaimers. Many see being the stereotype of an "educated" person as someone who is 
not open and willing to learn something valuable from "common people." Therefore, in 
informal social situations speakers will drop in disclaimers to forestall any charges of 
being too educated and thus, out of touch. They do not want to be seen as having 
forgotten the communities and peer groups that they came from. This seems to be 
particularly important for people who are well educated. Needing to be seen as still one 
of the gang and as thus having allegiances with the listeners, they preface their remarks 
with statements such as, "Now, I am educated, but I am still a good old boy. . ." Or, 
through their disclaimers they critique an excessive reliance on book knowledge or 
statistics to legitimize their opinion. They say as this man did, "now, I really haven't 
been to school much, but. . ." He continued, evoking the kinds of shared, daily 
experiences that would have led anyone with enough common knowledge to the same 
conclusion. 

Similarly, in public settings those who have been elected to represent others via 
the school board, city council, or citizen's task force will often preface their remarks with 
a measure of humility. "Now, I'm not too smart, but even I can see our schools needs to 
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be changed," a college- educated man said in such a public meeting, adopting the 
ungrammatical "needs" in a way uncharacteristic of his speech, but commonly used in 
the regional dialect. Such ironic disclaimers allows the speakers a way out if they are , 
wrong. But, it is important to note, because their real level of education is known to 
virtually all listeners, this preface reminds all present that until proven wrong this 
properly and modestly offered opinion should indeed carry a great deal of weight. 

The power of these disclaimers to reinforce the authority of the speaker stands in 
striking contrast to the result when similar statements are used by those who are not 
formally educated. Mr. Nelson, an unemployed father who had left Central as a 
"second year student" was called in to meet with Mr. Newmann about his son's chronic 
temper flare-ups. Throughout his responses to the principal's statements, he inserted 
comments such as, "Well, when I was in school. . ." and "I m not that schooled, but I 
know not to ... " Mr. Nelson, in a follow-up interview the next time he was called in, 
told me that he wanted to defer to the principal and show his respect for Mr. 
Newmann's greater knowledge about the high school today. But his comments also 
reinforced for both him and to Mr. Newmann this father's lack of a shared high school 
experience and lack of understanding of how to encourage his son to show the 
deportment he would need to become employable. Rather than bring the men closer 
together over their shared concern for the student, these disclaimers only served to 
reinforce the principal as the only one with the requisite knowledge or authority to 
definitely address the behavior problem. 

Differences in status related to education can be important for those who would 
like to become more involved in school affairs. A closer look at the distribution of 
school credentials is in order. Hickory County's short and squat pyramidal structure of 
income levels is similar to that of educational attainment. Most people fall in the lowest 
ranges, with just a few exceeding the mean by a considerable, and significant degree. 
According to the 1990 Census, the average level of education in Hickory County was 8.3 
years. That year, 53.4 percent of adults 25 and older had no high school diploma. A 
larger portion of males than females left without completing high school, 54.1 percent of 
men 25 and older compared to 52.8 percent of women had less than high school 
(Pritchard Committee for Academic Excellence, 1992). Two thirds, 65.9 percent, of 
school leavers had less than a ninth grade education. Twenty-seven point two percent 
did hold a high school diploma. Therefore, 80.6 of Hickory County adults had a high 
school education or less. 
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In contrast to the half who went to high school at most, 1.8 percent of adults 25 
and older had an associate’s degree and 4.0 percent had a bachelor's degree. Many 
Hickory Countians have had some college or technical training, but more leave higher 
education without completing any degree than actually persist to attain a higher degree. 
In 1990, 9.6 percent of adults had some college but no degree as compared to 5.8 percent 
of those with an A.S. or B.S./B.A. On the top of this structure were the 4.1 percent of 
adults, about 760 people, who had a graduate or professional degree. Most of these 
people are educators, engineers, business managers, lawyers, social service providers, 
nurses and doctors, and other medical specialists. A larger share of the male 
population (8.5 percent) had graduate or professional degrees than did women (7.6 
percent). 

The largest single employer of relatively highly educated people (the 4.1 percent 
with more than a B.A/B.S.) is the public school system; in 1994 the Hickory County 
Schools employed 733 people. In addition to the certified staff (teachers, 
administrators, librarians, counselors and special services professionals), the schools 
also employ bus drivers, cooks, janitors, secretarial staff, and more. Those who can 
obtain a job as a teacher are well-off indeed compared to the average person; the 
average classroom teacher's salary for the 1992-1993 year was $31,423. Compare this 
to the median household income for 1990 (which includes a mean of 2.72 persons) of 
$12,697. Although other individuals have found jobs with the railroad and mines, in 
law, business/sales, engineering, civil service, or other entrepreneurial occupations where 
they may earn several times a teacher’s salary, these men (and, to a much lesser extent, 
women) are exceptions in Hickory County. The result was that relative to the average 
person in Hickory, even the most junior of teachers was significantly more schooled, had 
greater job security, and made more money. 

Those adults with an eighth grade or even high school education concurred with 
Central teachers that as "outsiders" they found the high school environment to be 
intimidating. They found the halls chaotic and the main office bustling but with no one 
on hand to welcome them. Although college-educated parents reported feeling put 
down when they asked for information or clarification, less educated parents showed an 
even more pronounced deference to the school staff's supposed superior knowledge. 
Sitting atop the sturdy pyramid of cinder blocks that formed the entrance to their newly 
renovated and tar-papered home, Mrs. Jones and I discussed her daughter's habitual 
truancy. While she felt powerless to compel her daughter to attend, she held out hope 
that the teachers knew what to do. She drew on her own stereotypes of teachers as 
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authoritative. She half asked, half reasserted for herself, “the teachers are the experts, 
they know what they're doing, right?" 

Even parents who frequently came in to Central to perform volunteer services 
wondered whether they were truly respected and their services valued. Other parents 
who came in to check their children out of school for the afternoon also confided that 
did not feel able to speak as peers, feared being ridiculed or ignored because of their 
grammar, and hesitated when they did not know school terminology such as 
"sophomore." A former coal miner who came in to check on his daughter explained in 
an interview: 

People will say, 'I don't have an education,' or 'Y'all know more than me.' People 
without much education have more of a problem. They feel insecure. I think they 
put more stock in an education than what's really there. They don't feel they 
speak as well, but education won't change that, it's environment! 

As this man pointed out, although these differences need not necessarily cause rifts 

between school personnel and residents of the county, in the minds of both parents and 

teachers, the difference between book knowledge and common sense reinforced their 

differences in status and authority. These parents were not asking to be part of formal 

decision-making on a school wide level, just to take part in their own children's futures. 

The extent to which these issues of knowledge and legitimacy influenced parental 

participation in site-based decision making and county-wide meetings will be discussed 

in the stories in Section Two. 

Moral Conflicts with Secular Education 

A second set of reasons that some parents and teens never fully supported the 
kind of schooling that Central High offered arose from perceived conflicts between the 
secular values in the school and education based on Biblical Scriptures. For these 
people, secular "education" was equated with "evil." As one man of about sixty years 
said, as he sat smoking his cigarette in the comer grocery and laundry-mat that I 
frequented, "the problem with the world today is that there's too much education in the 
world!" He continued sarcastically, decrying the seductive power of that sinful 
indulgence, "Young people's got to get out and get themselves education." Instead, he 
thought that, like in his day, they should be at work and in church, "doing an honest 
day's work" rather than sitting in class thinking that they already knew everything. 

Parents who had a great deal of faith in their religious teachings felt that young 
people today did not know those things that they considered to be the most important. 
At a school-sponsored forum designed to bring together parents, teachers and 
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community leaders, participants discussed the perception that there was increasing 
secularization of the public schools. One of those present was preacher, who along with 
other "concerned citizens" had founded the Community Trust, a Christian group with 
the aim of infusing fundamentalist Christian values, texts, and instruction into the public 
schools of Hickory County. He agreed with other parents that "the moral foundation 
should be with the parents but it also needs to be in the schools." He felt that the 
education provided in the public schools devalued those things that mattered most to 
him: 

Students need something they're getting less and less of - the information and 
world view of Scripture. The fact that there is a supreme authority, their lives 
have purpose, that they have the power and reason to accomplish something in 
life, and an afterlife that rewards even the struggle that you go through. They 
need heroes, need to know that there is God that is concerned, that someone 
cares about them when the teacher doesn't see me. The humanistic agenda that 
has pervaded our schools is drawing the life blood out of our people, destroying 
their self esteem and motivation. The humanistic agenda has taken off the moral 
fiber layer by layer. We need to strengthen the fiber of everybody, of the whole 
community. Students need to come to an understanding of their purpose in life - 
that is getting less and less in society in general. 

He posited that a further consequence of this absence was that the schools no 
longer had a sense of common purpose. He blamed the fragmentation of Central's 
faculty on the absence of a moral imperative in their own preparation. He suggested an 
ongoing "Bible course or even the Bible as literature so that the Holy Spirit can use the 
grace that comes through that information. So they have a frame of reference to give 
drive to work together in a positive way, a positive frame of reference." He went on to 
invoke a nostalgic, lost past when there was "a common frame of reference" which set 
out hierarchies of authority and knowledge to which young people were to defer: "When 
we were in school we had respect for older people, for the importance of the different 
roles that exist, for proper male-female respect." 

Other parents with strong religious convictions felt that participation in school 
led their children to challenge their elders' beliefs. Although Hickory County did not 
have a particularly strong conservative resistance to outcomes-based education (OBE), 
as in other, western parts of the state, this may be more an indication that OBE was 
barely beginning to be implemented in the county than their lack of organized objections. 
Those with sentiments against state specific learning goals saw, for example, KERA 
curriculum goals that asked students to critically assess "alternative lifestyles" or 
discuss matters of sexuality and health as being unacceptable. Not only should these 
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subjects be taught in the home, they argued at Sunday evening church suppers, but 
teachers were encouraging students to question given concepts of "right" and "wrong." 

If gaining an education meant encouraging students to question their parents, not all 
were willing to send their children to participate in this institution. 

They did not see their beliefs and ways of knowing, e.g. by faith or by Divine 
Word, valued at school. As Mrs. Raleigh, a mother of two students at Central added: 

If it's left out [of the high school curriculum] that says it is not important. If I 
don't see it at school I begin to question whether it's important or not, whether 
honesty is important, whether you cannot steal. And why? Because there is an 
ultimate authority. 

Although the majority of parents in this focus group did not wish to seriously pursue 
adding explicitly Christian teaching to Central's curriculum, they wondered if there 
might be repercussions for not doing so. Mrs. Robbins, a parent, offered her belief that 
dire consequences would continue to be the direct result of having segregated religious 
education from school instruction. If the two were not brought together, she warned, 
other efforts to improve the school's curriculum were pointless. She stated, " When you 
take God out of something. He will not bless it. We have taken God out of the schools 
and He will not bless it. If He's not there nothing else will work." 

" Getting Above your Raising" 

The third dimension of the conflict over the curriculum at Central dealt with the 
potential conflict between being schooled and being a good person. On a written survey, 
I asked respondents to state how much they agreed with "the kind of person you are is 
more important than what diploma or degree you have." The modal response from both 
involved parents and the men and women in an adult education course for those 
working to get their GED was "definitely agree"(Involved parents X= 3.94, Adult GED 
students X=3.36). Central's faculty were less likely to agree, their modal response was 
"3" or "I agree some of the time" (Teachers X= 3.64) Freshmen were also more 
ambivalent (X= 3.49). Being a good person and being an educated person are seen as 
closely related and not mutually exclusive. However, many people feel a tension in 
trying to balance the two. 

The conflict between those who are accomplished in book learning and those who 
posses common knowledge arises from Hickory Countians' concern that those who had 
succeeded in school would look down on who had not been successful. Women in Flo's 
beauty salon and men in Baker's barber shop and Cost Cutters discussed the link 
between being educated and "getting above your raising." Both those who felt that the 
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school denigrated common sense in preference for "book learning" or "science," and for 
those who felt that school denigrated religious sources of understanding and ethics, 
feared that young people who had gained the relatively higher status "school 
knowledge" would look down upon their upbringing and elders. They did not want the 
well-educated to disdain the hard work that his or her relatives had put in to conquer 
the wilderness on the frontier. "My mother doesn't have a high school education," 
explained a teacher who was born and raised up on Disappointment Creek, "but if'n I 
looked down on her or was in any way ashamed of where my parents live. . ., ' she said, 
her tone indicating that she'd be in trouble, "those are my parents and the Bible says to 
respect 'em. For example, if I tried to avoid saying where I went to school or college 
that's just wrong. I am what I am." 

These conceptions about what it means to be educated often put a schooled 
person at odds with the less well-educated. Another frequent motif in Hickory County 
residents' stories about what it means to be educated was the belief that someone who 
is well-educated is suspicious. The concept that someone with expertise, particularly 
one who acts like an expert, is not to be trusted recurs as a particularly important theme. 
Through the generations. Hickory Countians have seen former classmates and neighbors 
make the trek back up into some of the more remote areas of the county only when they 
needed votes or support. Too often, after exchanging liquor, old stories, and promises 
for assistance, they never saw the "politician" or "college man" again until the next 
election. Because those who ran for the elected offices of county judge executive, sheriff, 
jailer, and even county magistrate ("squire") were frequently among the relatively well- 
educated elite of the community, the connection grew between being able to use "fancy 
words," "talk fast," and being a "swindler." County dwellers saw that these visitors 
were more willing to take than to create relations of reciprocity. They believed that these 
men, in their fancy suits and automobiles, sought out "common folk" for their vote but 
were not aligned with "common" interests after the elections. 

A story that the elder Mr. Creasy, a long-time resident, told me summarizes the 
many layers of skepticism with which Hickory Countians view such a presumably well- 
educated person. Sitting and sipping coffee at one of the several sandwich shops that, 
thanks to its regulars, had survived the explosion of fast food restaurants on the 
highway, we talked about how he learned about educated men when he was a boy 
coming up in Higgen's Hollow. Mr. Creasy told about sitting on his front porch with his 
mother when a fancy car came driving up their dirt road. As his mother could see the 
car a long way off, she gathered her beans together in her apron and shoed her son 
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indoors with the shout, "Git inside! It's a politician coming!" Young Creasy went inside, 
for he had heard how the well-educated, fast-talking politicians had swindled his 
parents before. Who else could it be in such a vehicle? No one else on their road even 
had a car. But to his and his mother's surprise, the driver was his father. He had 
invested his money in a brand new Ford, and was proudly bringing it home. 

In the following section, I further explore how Hickory Countians, teen and adult, 
more closely differentiated between the value of different kinds of school learning. 
Keeping in mind the concerns expressed in this section, I present specific kinds of book 
knowledge that they feel is worth gaining. What makes a Central diploma worth the 
effort of obtaining? Participants in the multiple discourses on reforming the school 
talked about the things that one needs to know in order to create a respectable life for 
oneself and one's family. Students perceived these things to be different, depending on 
whether they planned to live in Hickory County or to face the largely unknown, and 
leave. 



The Value of A Diploma 



A second paradigm that informs how most Hickory County parents and youth 
view schooling is that it is valuable if it leads to gainful employment. Since residents 
believe that students can gain important knowledge and relationship skills at home, 
school staff need to show that attending and completing high school produces added 
value that the student could not have otherwise gained. Teachers are challenged to 
prove that their curriculum enhances the students' chances of securing local employment 
and/or increases their ability to go beyond the mountains and compete for a position 
elsewhere. 

Many teens will stay in school only until they are able to find work; in the class 
of 1995 almost a dozen students quit during their senior year, many telling their friends 
that they would find jobs. Amy Jo, a senior who wanted to be a veterinarian, talked 
with me about this tendency: 

People quit and I don't know why, not when they get that far! Some people quit 
just a few months before the end. Probably they got a job in the family lumber 
mill or something. You know, people here's kin to everyone else and probably it 
was owned by a father or brother in law and sister and they know they can work 
there, so why do you need an education? People mostly take manual jobs - you 
know, the kind that we go to college to get away from. 
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For the most part, the boys went to these small family lumber mills, auto parts stores, 
and joined road crews that were carving a new highway through the mountains. The 
girls went to chain retail stores or restaurants. But most never found paid part time or 
full time employment . Brandy remarked in an essay on the value of a high school 
diploma, "Having a job is the most important thing right now for teenagers. But for the 
teenagers that drop out of school doesn't get so lucky with jobs. So the point I'm making 
is to stay in school." 

Reasons to Complete High School 

Central High sophomores, in a writing exercise and discussions designed to elicit 
ideas about the relative importance of completing high school, reflected greatly varying 
degrees of support for staying in school. "It never was a question of whether or not you 
were even going to go to high school, it just was assumed," was the response of about 
half the students, several of whom were doing well in school and making plans for higher 
education. Although many of the students who reported such support had parents who 
had finished high school and even college, this was not exclusively the case. Ruby, who 
was barely scraping by with passing grades, aimed just to complete high school, but 
spoke of her goal with a determination that far exceeded her grades. Sitting outside on a 
muggy fall day, enjoying a smoking break during Saturday detention, she and I talked 
about how her mother was pushing her to stay in the same school that she had left. 
"'Ruby/ my mother says," she explained, her voice becoming softer as she leaned over to 
knock the ashes off her cigarette, '"If I die promise me that you will graduate.' She really 
wants me to graduate." 

However, a significant portion of the sophomores did not have such unequivocal 
support. More than half stated that for them staying in high school was a choice. For 
these Central students, no one, whether parents, peers, and teachers assumed that they 
would make it to graduation. Students and teachers are aware that each year teens 
show up at school on their sixteenth birthday, the age when they can legally quit school, 
and with their parents' consent and presence, formally sign out of school. "That is their 
Happy Birthday present" reported a frustrated teacher who had seen the scenario all 
too often. Many of the sophomores are close to or are older than this critical age. 

Melissa described the dilemma that was an open topic of discussion among her 
classmates, "We come to think that quitting at the age of sixteen solves all our problems. 
One of the biggest decisions you will make in life is graduating from high school." The 
relative merits of staying in school when slightly more than half of their classmates leave 
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was not always apparent. Crystal confided that she often felt alone in trying to decide, 
"your have to make your own choices - At this point in your life you have no help so all 
you got is yourself to make your own choices." 

In a similar exercise conducted with freshmen, nearly every one of the 100 
students randomly selected personally knew at least one person who had dropped out. 
Almost half of those with older siblings had at least one who had left Central without 
finishing. Most of the survey takers felt that the drop outs had made the wrong choice. 
Stating that she intended to be a good example, Erin wrote, "If you quit, someone close 
to you will to.” However, although she checked off that she hoped to completed high 
school, she also checked that she did not know if she would actually do so. 

Students are often at a loss to see how the kinds of book learning that they are 
asked to do in school relates to getting a job. Their views of literacy and numeracy are 
clearly influenced by the kinds of work that they see the adults around them do. Blue 
collar workers in the retail and service establishments divide things into discrete 
categories, fill in forms, and follow through with mundane, repetitive tasks. Few 
students are privileged enough to see into the work lives of those professionals who 
manipulate abstract concepts or peruse written materials for patterns and legal 
precedents. Thus students see that what one needs in order to do the most common 
forms of adult work is primarily straightforward decoding and writing simple reports. 
Extraneous tasks that do not fit this instrumental conception are seen as getting in the 
way of real learning. As much as they complain about worksheets and multiple-choice 
tests, students complained even more when asked to answer open response questions on 
the new KIRIS assessments. Others felt that they were not really being taught correctly 
when asked to do something that went beyond the kinds of seatwork that most had 
grown used to doing. Jake drew on this concept of education as providing applied skills 
when he commented: 

With Honors English, why do we have to read books all the time? I thought it 
was English like nouns, verbs, pronouns, conjun'tion, and etc. — but reading 
books??!? The teachers expect you to read books you don't even like. To me, I 
can't read a book I'm not interested in! 

Another way that doubts about the curriculum influence student's perceptions is 
the belief that they would not be able to complete the work. Many beginning students 
who were unsure whether or not they would be able to complete high school expressed 
the belief that they were afraid that the high school curriculum was too hard. Sitting in 
the central office one day, I was called over to intervene with a student who was in 
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tears, pleading to use the phone to try and reach her neighbor. Sitting together in a 
private space in the Youth Service Center where we could talk about what had 
precipitated her anguish, Mandy confided that she was about to receive an F on a 
social studies assignment. She had worked hard on the project but forgotten it at home, 
and as a result, would be given an incomplete. Like one in five other Hickory County 
families, Mandy's family did not have a phone or a car. She did not know how she was 
going to reach anyone who could help. Further, she was certain that if she received an 
"F" on this assignment she would fail the course. And, she, confessed, that would be the 
sign that she had been waiting for that freshman courses were indeed too tough. She 
might as well drop out now, she believed, and save herself from inevitable grief later on. 
Reflecting back on the few months that she had been there, she was surprised that for 
the most part she really did like high school. Thus, Mandy was even more ashamed 
and angered that it was turning out to be like she had been told. No one in her home 
had finished high school, and no one could help her with her homework; they all believed 
that although it would be nice to finish, it was nearly out of reach. 

This sense that the curriculum was a roadblock and that there was no one there 
to help, at home or at school, was a significant obstacle. However, the very challenge of 
overcoming this hurdle was in itself a motivating factor for some students. "Most of the 
people in my family did not graduate from high school. That is one reason why I want 
to graduate. I want my family to be very proud of me and the decisions I make," wrote 
Nicki. Her classmate, Cletus, wrote, "Why we should go is for our parent, family, and 
mostly to our selves. If you don't prove it to them at least prove it to your self." This 
sense of taking on a personal challenge inspired many of the students who I met in the 
English classes as well as those whom I interviewed. Like many of her classmates, Lissa 
stated that she intended to beat the odds: 

To me an education is very, very important.. If I have one goal in my life it is to 
graduate high school I just feel that our future depends on what decision we 
make now. Education is a key to success. Ever one has to go to school there are 
just some people who don't care. So my decision is to finish high school get an 
education and prove to yourself that you can do it. 

Many students also expressed the concern that even as new freshmen, they had 
to convince their teachers that they intended to stay in school. In classes students 
regularly have to cope with such comments as, "Your father couldn't do equations 
either," or "It's a wonder they passed you out of eighth grade." After a prolonged 
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absence from class, a student was greeted with, “Are you still here? I thought you 
would have dropped out by now !?!" 

Students legitimized the effort of getting through high school with the belief, as 
Jason wrote, that, “It is hard to find a decent job without a High School diploma now a 
days." Evidence that this was true abounded. Michael added: 

My dad did not finish high school I know from exsperience without a high school 
education you will never work a job anywhere for more than m.n.w. [minimum 
wage]. And its hard -to find a job without a high school diploma unless you want 
to pump gas somewhere or bag some groceries. I know I will get my diploma 
because I don't want to be like my dad. 

Added Chasity, “By graduating from high school you are more likely to get a job. It 
might not be the most relaxing lifestyle, but it's the right thing to do." Agreed Crystal, 
“You need a high school diploma to get a job, a college diploma to get a job worth 
keeping." 

Most of the parents whom I interviewed, whether they graduated from high 
school or not, wanted their children to complete high school. Often, the feeling was even 
more intense for those who had left school. Several recalled that when they went to high 
school it was considered a luxury, one that perhaps the family could not afford. Mr. 
Dobbs, a man in his mid-thirties, talked about his last day of high school: 

I loved it when I came here. [Fifteen years ago] we only came to town once a 
month. High school was great - it was like the country boy goes to the city, it was 
the ideal [idea] of going. But then Dad wrecked the coal truck and he couldn't 
drive no more. I don't know how he made it over to Central. They called for me 
and I went out to the truck. Dad said, 'You've got to go work for the family.' I 
quit that day of the accident. The work was hard - you had to do anything you 
could find. I drove truck, cut logs, hauled coal, laid explosives for the mines, 
worked where I could. I've been lucky. Other drop outs weren't so lucky - 1 
could always get a job. And now I'm disabled [heart condition]. I want my 
sons to go to college so they'll not have to work as hard as I had to and be sick at 
an early age. 

Students saw many examples of the connection between leaving school and 
having a hard life and difficulty in securing regular employment. Tracy Lee, who could 
name several people along her road who no longer went to either school or work, added, 
"I plan to graduate and get me a good job. Because I want to make something of myself 
and I do not want to have to sit around at home with nothing to do because I know I will 
have something to do day in and day out." Mike agreed, “I honestly can not see 
dropping out, I would be bored to dath. I know school can get annoying from time to 
time, but it's better than staying home everyday doing nothing." The sense that people 
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who left school disappeared and did not do anything was summed up by Hannah, a 
senior. She and I were going through the list of students from her class who had left, 
trying to identify what had happened to each one. "They," she said, pointing to the 
next two names on the list, "are some of the Nothing People." Asked what she meant, 
she explained "they don't do nothing, they don't go no where, they just sit on the porch 
and look at the world. They're nothing, there's nothing for them." 

The stark reality of a 38 percent real unemployment rate and underemployment 
of a significant proportion of the workforce was not lost on students. Sarah wrote from 
experience, "Non-working people must live off our government through means of welfare 
and food stamps. If you plan on living a low income lifestyle you will struggle to make a 
living." Melissa wrote, "On one hand if you do not go through with it you may end up 
on public support and never have anything and become in duet [debt]. But on the other 
hand if you go through with it you could go to college and become a professional at 
something. Then you could have a job that possible make alot of money." 

Dan stated that staying in school could be a pivotal decision: 

I know people who had extremely bright futures, but failed in life because they 
quit school. I definitely do not want to turn into one of those people with a dead 
end job and absolutely no life whatsoever. . . . graduating high school may 
possibly be the turning point of my life. 

Jo-etta concurred, "Graduating from high school can put you on your way to college and 
get you out of the slump that sometimes results from not finishing school." Mark also 
wrote, "Everyone should have the desire to make something of themselves, but without 
an education it will be very difficult to do so." Students talked about gaining self- 
respect from themselves and from others for their decision to stay. They felt that 
proving that they could make it was a sign of their intelligence. Conversely, to them, 
quitting showed just proved one thing. As Cletus, ever candid in class, wrote, "it is very 
important to go to school and graduate instead of dropping out and being stupid the 
rest of your life." 

Despite the questionable financial returns to education, students exhibited a 
striking faith that school could offer them a meaningful education nonetheless. The sense 
of personal accomplishment, friendships, skills, self-discovery, and self-respect were all 
elements that older students cited as having been important parts of their education. 
Melanie wrote, "If you plan on going anywhere in life you need to graduate high school. 
When I say go somewhere in life I don't mean out of state, I just mean as a person." 
However, many of her classmates valued their diploma differently depending on 
whether they were going to stay in or leave Hickory County. 
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Staying in Hickory County 

For those who had lived most or all of their lives in Hickory, the mountains 
embodied many things. Not the least of these is security. Mrs. Rogers, a retired 
elementary school teacher, reflected: 

The dirt, the earth, the land means security. This is where my parents lived, 
where my grandmother lived, where my grandfather lived. And it will still be 
mine. My ancestors [she lists them] are all buried above us on the hilltop in 
Rogers Cemetery. This is "us." This is where my people are. It grieves me to see 
the land sold. Property means stability. Look at Thailand - they never know 
what the government is so they carry their wealth in diamonds and gold on their 
backs. We have it in our land. 

In Hickory County the concepts of "family," "home" and "land" are inextricably 
entwined. People live in communities and along river branches that bear the names of 
their kin, they go to schools named after local figures, they refer to "my mountain" and 
"our hollow." Brandy wrote, "The mountains make me feel like I'm at home because I'm 
warm and secure. " And Lisa created the analogy, "My hollow is my family. Everyone 
that lives up my hollow is related to me in some way." For these two girls as for most of 
their schoolmates, the choice of whether or not to leave was entwined in with many 
strands of both family and friendship. 

Students at Central knew that many Hickory Countians had left for work in the 
northern industrial cities, especially Cincinnati and Detroit. Older men told stories of 
going north to labor in the cabbage and potato fields of Wisconsin and work in the 
canneries and steel mills of Michigan. Some ventured as far away as California. 
Although it had always been a part of male life, this exodus had picked up sharply in 
the 1970s when whole families relocated. Most of them hoped that the move would be 
temporary. Many came "home" on weekends whenever possible, even if it meant a long 
drive through the night to reach their destination by early Saturday morning. The 
number of students who transferred out of and back in to Central during the course of 
the year as their parents moved to follow job prospects show that this migration still 
continues, albeit at a lesser rate. 

Teens also saw many people who returned, either unable to make a living or 
having made enough money in their careers to establish small businesses of their own or 
to retire "back home." Mrs. Rogers continued, explaining the importance of knowing that 
you could always come back: 

Earth is valuable to me, home and roots are important to me. It's not a building, 
but a place you crawl to when it seems like everyone else is down on you. This is 
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a place where people move away, but this is the place people come back to. I 
don't know about New York. If I was from New York and [moved away and] I 
lost my job, I don't know if I'd go back to New York. But here, I could go up and 
down the streets of Hickory and say, 'Can I use your phone?' 'Why come right on 
in!' If you need somebody they'd be there. We're all still here - that's security. 

A teacher also reported this sense that Hickory County provided a vital safety net for 

the rest of the industrial and post-industrial United States, "you've got people who 

can't make it anywhere else, but they can come back here and grow a garden, live with 

Mammy and Daddy, make a go of it. They can make it on almost nothing." Local 

people believed that one could come home and survive. 

But teens did not simply see Hickory County as a place of last resort. Some 

wished to keep the strong family and friendship ties that they had established, as well 

as maintain a rural way of life. Involved parents as a group were the most likely to 

strongly agree with the statement, "I would rather stay in this county, even if it means 

less money or a job that I don't like as much" (X=3.53). But on the whole, freshmen and 

teachers were the least likely to agree; the modal response for each group was "I do not 

agree at all!" (Teachers X= 2.88, Freshmen X=2.3 7). At that stage in their young and 

restless life, freshmen were also the least likely to agree with the statement, "I prefer that 

my children live in this county (or close by) when they grow up" (Teachers X= 3.09, 

Involved parents X= 3.44, Adult GED students X=3.21, Freshmen X=2.90). 

An interesting finding that arose from students' responses is that they saw the 

value of a diploma differently depending on where one planned on trying to find work. 

Students were divided as to the relative importance of a high school diploma, and 

considered it differently depending on whether or not they wanted to live close to home. 

Mary wrote: 

It's imporant to have a high school diploma anywhere you live specially if it is a 
small town. It will make it even harder to find a job because of all the other 
people who is looking for a job, and the population in the small town and if it is 
a large city or town it will still be hard because some stores or businesses can't or 
want hire without a high school diploma. 

Rhonda added that having a diploma might be one of the few ways that she could 
compete in a very tight local job market dominated by certain families and social 
networks. "It's time that everyone is treated equally, a high school education is one way 
to be treated as equal as the next person." Surprisingly, freshmen were the least likely of 
the four groups surveyed to agree with that statement, "Having a good education can 
help you overcome having the wrong family name or being from the wrong place" 
(Teachers X= 3.85, Involved parents X= 4.29, Adult GED students X=3.36, Freshmen 
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X=3.00). Some of the sophomore writers did feel that an education was, however one of 
the few ways that they could even try to better their position in life. It seemed that 
finishing school was important for those who did not have connections or resources. 
Stacey, who aspired to be a hairdresser, wrote: 

Some people, who have plenty of money to waste, don't care if they graduate or 
not. Why should they care? they don't need a job, they already have all the 
money they need. As for others who aren't so lucky, they work as hard as they 
can to make good grpdes in high school and graduate so they can go find a good 
job and make something of themselves. 

A diploma might help one to enter the competition, but students were certainly unsure of 
how much it would help when it came time for a specific employer to make a decision. 

However, many students did not feel that having a diploma was the most 
important factor in landing a local job. Common sense, connections, and courage were 
more important. Of these three, connections were deemed the most critical. Misty 
compared the ways that things worked in Hickory County with the common perception 
of "outside:" 

If a person was going to stay close to home they would not have to worry about 
high school as much as someone who was going to move away. The reason for 
this is because a person who was going to stay near home would know most of 
the people and wouldn't have to worry as much about trying so hard to get a job. 

Hanging out in the halls of Central between classes, Bobby Ann and LaVonda joked to 

me that coming up they had often heard, "In Kentucky your family tree is your family 

ladder." Although they did not think that the relationship was absolute, they believed 

that as far as Hickory County jobs were concerned there was a lot of truth in that 

saying. 

Freshmen were divided as to how much one's chances were determined by more 
than effort in school. Most freshmen "agreed some of the time" with "If you want to get 
a job here you have to have the right political connections." Freshmen and teachers were 
almost equally likely to feel that this statement was only occasionally correct (Teachers 
X= 2.98, Freshmen X=2.96) However, the young adults (most were in their early thirties) 
who had come back to school for their GEDs were the most pessimistic of all groups and 
were most likely to circle "definitely agree," their mean response was 3.93. GED 
students, most of whom had had various experiences trying to find work in the county, 
were also the most likely to agree with the statement, "Its harder to get a job if you have 
the "wrong" family name or come from the wrong place" (X=3.86). Freshmen and 
teachers were the most optimistic (Teachers X= 2.91, Involved parents X= 3.18, 
Freshmen X=3.14) The 14 to 16 year old freshmen fell in the middle when it came to, "In 
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order to get the best jobs you have to have the right name, be from the right place, or 
have the right connections ,, (Teachers X= 2.84, Involved parents X= 3.44, Adult GED 
students X=4.29, Freshmen X=3.31). However, when asked about their own personal 
preferences, ironically, students were the most likely of all groups to agree strongly that, 
"It is an important thing to have a personal connection of some kind before you hire a 
person." Their modal response was "agree some of the time," whereas the mode for all 
of the other groups was "I do not agree at all!" The means were teachers X= 2.19, 
Involved parents X= 1.72, Adult GED students X=2.14, Freshmen X=2.84. 



Leaving Hickory County 

Fundamental to many young peoples' beliefs that they could, even should, seek 
their fortunes elsewhere is the shared maxim that the world is different beyond the 
borders of the county. In their metaphor-writing exercise, teens expressed how the 
mountains created real boundaries that divided them from others and created barriers to 
the free flow of people. "The mountains are like walls," wrote Kerri, explaining, "this 
means they are every were you turn or go." Dillan composed, "The mountains are like 
closed, locked doors. They keep you in and keep everyone else out." The writing team 
of Mike and Danny wrote, "Mountains are big fences that seperate us from the rest of 
the world. The mountains surround our region and block out other regions. Since there 
are mountains we can't see but only so far." An entrepreneur who had lived in several 
nearby counties before settling in Hickory explained that these mountains contributed to 
local perceptions of difference: 

[All these counties] are really the same place, all from the same people. But with 
growing up, with basketball and boundaries, you come to see people as different. 
You find tags to tag people with, to say they're more different. We see people in 
[county to the north] as being different, snobbish, they see us as being primitive. 
We say people in [county to the east] are more mountain and so they're behind 
us. Everybody perceives the counties as different. In the old days maybe there 
were real political differences or rivalries with different Congressional districts 
dividing off districts. 2 These divisions last. Maybe its because there's not much 
contact, so people stay divided. Maybe you might have a relative in the next 
county, but otherwise people don't like to leave their place. You hear negative 
things about other people. You grow up and just believe there are differences. I 
don't know why it's important to people, it's just what you hear all growin' up. 



2 Most of the Appalachian counties in Kentucky are now gathered together within the redrawn 
boundaries of the Fifth Congressional District. 
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The sentiment that a different realm lies beyond the hills was continually 
reinforced by comments made by teachers, staff and parents. Talking about the need for 
other faculty and staff to take an active interest in future graduates, a staff member who 
was one of the favorite among students said, "These kids need someone to care about 
'em, sincerely care about 'em. 'Cause they need somebody to prepare for to get them 
ready to go out there” Statements made about teens' expected futures illustrate 
assumptions about their future being somewhere else, or at least in a different reality 
from what they face now. Parents and teachers repeatedly made comments such as: 

They have to get ready for the world. 

We need to prepare them to step out into the real world and live. 

We could bring back the seniors to talk with kids and say, 'Listen, it's different 
out there.' 

The frequency with which students heard these comments were exceeded only by 
their own exchanges about what the rest of the world might be like. Guessing that 
anything could be better than Disappointment Creek where she lived, Jo-etta wrote, 
"leving the mountains is like going to a party. Because the mountains are really boring 
and thay are not a thing to do in the woods." Depression and despair about the 
conditions of local life did not only plague youth. Mr. Collins, a preacher, confided, 
"Tucked down between these mountains is security. Whether that s protection from the 
windstorm or etc. It's comfort and strength. But," he continued, reflecting on his own 
desperation to travel to other places, "in these same mountains you'd die of depression. 
They choke you to death. Sometimes you just have to get out so you can see over the top 
of these things." 

Sometimes more serious desires inspired students to seek escape from what they 
often experienced as a constraining, even smothering existence. Melissa expressed this 
need in a poignant comparison: 

The mountains around here are like my parents mouths. This means that they 
both keep going and going and don't know when to stop. This makes me think of 
the time I was in the mountains walking and I thought we were never going to get 
out of there that is like when my parents start on my [me] and I think there never 
going to stop. 



In the writing exercises the young women were more apt than their male counterparts to 
express the desire to leave, but were also more likely to append commentary about the 
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hurdles that they would have to overcome in order to gain their freedom. Sarah wrote 
about her concerns: 

The mountains around here are like boyfriends they are always in the way. This 
makes me feel like how are guys always bugging you and not wanting you to go 
no where without them. Mountains are always in the way there just there. 

Despite the obstacles in their path, many of those I interviewed persisted in telling me 

that they were "going to make it." Some even had a plan. Alan expressed this 

determination in his metaphor, "The mountains are like walls you can't cross them but 

someday Im going to." 

Many adults could share these students' desire to leave. Several parents who 
were discussing preparations for a school function agreed, stating together, "I guess 
when we were that age we all wanted to leave too." But, they also countered that they 
only fleetingly regretted their decision to live and raise their children in Hickory County. 
Not all adults feel so pleased with their decision, however. Many feel real ambivalence 
about their decision to stay. One of the contributing factors in the dissatisfaction that 
some residents expressed was the belief that at one point or another they had actually 
made a choice and as a result they themselves were responsible for their position. 

For young people, the choice that they face is further complicated by the idea 
that those who want "to be somebody" will leave, at least for a while. Of the sample of 
freshmen, 39 percent "definitely agreed" or "agreed most of the time" that "If you want 
to have a good job you have to leave this county." Many had internalized the concept 
of success that included achievements in another place. Thirty-four percent "definitely 
agreed" or "agreed most of the time" that "If a young person has ambition he or she 
should leave this county." Interestingly, if not surprisingly, the freshmen were the most 
likely to agree with this statement and the involved parents the least likely (Teachers 
X[mean]= 2.71, Involved parents X= 1.88, Adult GED students X=2.71, Freshmen 
X=3.19). 

Students receive explicit messages that encourage them to leave. Some of the 
most powerful of these are given at Central High. Consider the following sermon 
delivered suddenly at the end of a lesson on geography. Using the wooden pointer to 
show students the way to the northern Midwestern states, Mr. Wilkins exhorted his 
students: 

Best advice I can give you when you get out, is you get out of here. There's no 
industry and nobody coming in. The only hope for the future is tourism, tourism 
or land fills. Our area is historical area, but people won't come just to look at 
Pampers, bed springs, junk all over! How many of you have a creek in your back 
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yard? The junk is up high when the water's high and when the River flows. And 
why is this a problem? The elected officials don't do nothin'! You're not going to 
clean it up. And so, it's their responsibility. But that will never happen with 
politics the way it is around here. You've got to clean it up or go where it's 
already clean! 

The students sat silent, dumbfounded by the force of their teacher's delivery. As the bell 
rang and students gathered their belongings, Mr. Wilkins stood in the comer looking out 
the window. 

Students evaluated the value of a diploma differently if they planned to leave 
than if they planned on staying. Kevin concurred that "Finding a job somewhere else is 
hard and requires a diploma from high school." Students felt that this formal document 
meant more outside of Hickory County because the employer would not have prior 
knowledge about you and your family. Misty continued in her essay: 

On the other hand a person who was going to move away would have to work 
even harder because the people would not know them and would only look at 
grades and achievements during their high school years. So therefore people who 
planned to move away would be more determined to do better in high school 
than people who wasn't. 

Other student pointed to a diploma as the ticket to furthering your education 
outside of the county. Rod felt that graduating from high school was a prerequisite for 
setting in motion a cycle that could enable one to afford to leave and pursue an 
education: 

Most people who move away do so to go to college or to get a job. In order to go 
to college, you must first graduate from high school. Also, a high school 
education would help you find a job if you moved away from here. In school you 
leam greater job skills. These job skills help a person earn money, therefore 
enabling them to move away. 

But the uncertainty of external job markets was a concern for many. Even with a 
diploma as well as an education, the future was not guaranteed. Becca wrote: 

For someone who wants to move away from here, it is really important to 
graduate and go to college. This is because so many other places and people are 
more advanced in education than we are here. But going to college for some is a 
waste. Many go to college and get an education for a job or career and can not 
get hired for the educational job. These people have to settle for less. 

Nevertheless, these students wanted the chance to at least try out the world beyond the 

mountains. 

However, her classmate Robbie warned, it is important to have a "good 
diploma." A gifted and articulate student with designs on landing a good summer job 
and, later, gaining admission to a well-respected college, Robbie acknowledged that his 
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chances were undercut by the fact that he attended Central. "The problem is - 
academics is not taken seriously enough, who is responsible?" he asked. "It reflects on 
the whole school. Believe it or not, when trying to get a job, you could get turned down 
for another guy simply because of the high school you came from." For him, as well as 
other student in the class discussions, perhaps having no diploma and being able to say 
you left for better options (whether they actually materialized or not) was more 
. advantageous than holding a diploma from a suspect institution. "It's really terrible 
when you have to be ashamed of what school you went to," charged Mr. Alexander, an 
angry parent. One of his daughters transferred from Central to another public high 
school in a neighboring county. He continued, "My son has [very good grades] but when 
people look at his transcript it has little value. It reflects on our community that when 
they see Hickory Central they think little of it." 

Limited Returns to Investments in Schooling 

Convincing teenagers in Hickory County to remain in school is a difficult task 
that is only exacerbated by the bleak employment outlook. "Kids don't see that effort 
pays off" bemoaned a parent. Concurred a teacher on the Faculty Survey I, "Students 
need to see a light at the end of the tunnel." In a meeting of parent representatives who 
served on the site-based council, the PTA, and the curriculum committee, participants 
acknowledged that Central faced an uphill battle. Mrs. Robbins declared in frustration: 

The school is trying to get them ready for a job or college. Why? The labor force 
and jobs aren't there - we're fighting a losing battle. If you live here and have 
been here all your life and you have a job you're one of the lucky ones. 

They realized that for many of the students, the claim that education would lead to a 

job, especially a good local job, rang hollow. Nevertheless, they felt that they had little 

else to cling to but hope that changing the schools could catalyze other changes. 

Hickory Countians manage to maintain a tenacious hold on the ideal that 

education is the key to their future. Rather than seeing the statistics as evidence that 

larger forces were at work, they interpreted these to mean that if only they had more, 

better, or a different education, the job market would pick up. Parents and community 

leaders explained again and again that they were trapped in a downward spiral. The 

cycle that they explained went roughly as follows: low quality education did not 

produce the kind of workers that industries wanted, the lack of local industries undercut 

students' desire to study, those capable workers with technical, innovative or 

entrepreneurial skills went elsewhere, neither these natives nor others were willing to 
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return and found new industries because they did not want to send their children to the 
local schools, little push by those with the power to hire or create jobs left only those 
with little leverage to work for better quality education, the inertia of low levels of 
education continued to produce workers who were less than desirable to industries, and 
so on. Many residents had faith that poor education was the driving force behind this 
downturn; therefore, it would also be the way to break the cycle. When surveyed, there 
was strong across the board support for the statement, "Better schools will help bring 
jobs to this area" (Teachers X= 4.32, Involved parents X= 4.44, Adult GED students 
X=3.86, Freshmen X=4.07). 

In the meanwhile, a large portion of students, both academic achievers and those 
who were barely passing, were reluctant to put much faith in their diploma or their 
Central education as the route to good-paying work. They questioned their teachers as 
to why they should study a particular subject; they questioned them as to why they 
should study at all. In Hickory County there are not enough minimum wage jobs for all 
adults, and students were convinced that they needed connections and savvy to obtain 
these. Further, many students felt that it was completely beyond their reach to try to 
compete for very few professional (e.g. teaching) and technical positions there were. 

Thus students questioned the probable return on their investment of rime and energy. 
Would staying in high school even be worth it? Mr. Jacobsen, a railroad worker and 
former miner who took an active concern in the local schools, felt that he would be hard 
pressed to convince many young Hickory Countians that the answer was yes. He 
summed up that he had to admit that, "the value of education falls considerable if there 
are no jobs." 



SECTION TWO: THREE STORIES OF REFORM 
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THREE STORIES OF REFORM 



"Stories are like roads, twisting, turning, and unfolding amazing things. 
Stories that are usually told around here are long and you can end up 
the opposite of where you thought it would. 

Usually, you find out amazing things." 

-Diane, a sophomore 



Introduction 

This section contains three stories. Reform happens one problem at a time, 
therefore each focuses on how stakeholders grappled with the complex set of issues 
surrounding a critical problem that they targeted for reform. Central High School is the 
stage upon which each these dramas played out, but the discourse about reform, the 
private deals, and the implications of these changes extended far past the school house 
door. What happened at Central was big news. Proposed changes made the front page 
of the local paper; they made the first item of business on front porch neighborhood 
briefings. People knew that things were happening at Central, even if it was very unclear 
what those changes might be. In this small and closely-connected rural mountain county, 
reform was a community affair. 

This chapter is a weaving together of tales told in and out of school, of "tales 
told on" people and the myths and ways of conceptualizing the world that gave these 
tales meaning. I outline the main ways in which people understood what the problems 
were and their constructions of who and/or what was causing these problems. I then 
describe how participants built relations of reciprocity with other stakeholders and 
found compelling reasons to come together and take joint stake in reform. These 
elements each contribute to a better understanding of the fundamentally important 
underlying cultural themes that describe how this distinctive set of Appalachians 
approached educational reform. 

These are not stories in the sense of a simple account that progresses from the 
identification of a problem to discussion of it to a final resolution. Rather, like the roads 
in Diane's metaphor above, these stories trace repeated switch-backs and unexpected 
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turns. They fold back upon themselves like well-kneaded dough. When KERA entered 
the storyline, it created further twists in what was already an ongoing discourse about 
reform. 

More than a few times, it seemed that Hickory Countians were not making any 
progress. Thus this narrative rightly foregrounds the process of reform, using particular 
reforms as the means to illustrate critical incidents rather than as ends in themselves. I 
have opted not to try to impose an artificial linear progression on a decidedly 
convoluted process. The third story (Chapter Six) is the most sequential of the three, as 
there was one clear goal from the outset, namely, screening a candidate for 
superintendent of the county schools. However, even this story takes into account the 
multiple and often conflicting realms in which the story concurrently played out. 

The three stories in this section can be seen as concentric circles, each one 
encompassing an increasingly larger set of stakeholders. I begin at the center with the 
formal mission of this public school, that is, providing the children of Hickory County 
with an education. Building on the description of the meaning of education presented in 
Chapter Three, the first story begins with the problem of why and how a critical mass of 
Central's faculty members resolved to provide a meaningful education for their students. 



CHAPTER FOUR 



THE FIRST STORY: 

CHALLENGING AN UNCHALLENGING CURRICULUM 



"We need more edjicatioin in our classes." 
Randy, a sophomore 



The Problem 

"Just The Way It Is Here" 

Underachievement had long plagued Central High. This state of affairs began 
long before the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990. And ironically, as several 
parents and teachers believed, this chronic problem may even have been exacerbated by 
the very KERA mandates that sought to produce higher achievement. 

From my very first weeks at Central, teachers were quick to cite statistics about 
their students that "proved" how little they or their students could do. They said things 
like: "Less than half of these kids will graduate." "They can't read.” "What we get in is 
pitiful, there’s not much we can do with them." "He'll stay in basic math for three years." 
"She won’t do anything." "They get so far behind before anybody norices. You lose them 
already in the fifth or sixth grade and they just hang out until they can drop out as 
freshmen or sixteen." "They just come to town to get a hot meal and then lay out of 
class." Underachievement, chronic truancy, and ultimately, dropping out, were taken to 
be immutable facts of life at Central. But they were not problems, that was "just the 
way it is here." 

Explanations for this state of affairs followed. Teachers almost inevitably 
blamed the victims, those children who experienced little success in school. On the first 
survey of teachers and staff that I conducted in the fall, the Faculty Survey I, teachers 
stated that the problem was that, "Students see no great need for an education." In the 
survey the greatest areas of concern for faculty and staff encompassed problematic 
student attitudes "towards learning and school." "Student apathy toward learning" and 
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"a lack of student motivation" were frequently cited, as was a "don't care attitude." 
Respondents linked "the lack of personal worth by my students and their lack of 
motivation to complete their academic studies," even adding that some students, "have 
such a low self-esteem. . . that they can't stay focused on the subject.” 

Parents also did not escape condemnation by the teachers as the leading causes 
of their students' failure: "Parents do not see the values of education.” Most common 
was the blanket assessment, "They don't care." Welfare and lack of success in their own 
high schooling were two of the most frequent underlying reasons given. In fact, on 
Faculty Survey II when asked to state how much they agreed with the causal statement, 
"Welfare causes a poor attitude about the importance of getting an education," the 
modal teacher response was "I definitely agree!" Parents were seen as being inadequate 
and /or incapable of becoming involved as in, "We have so many disinterested and 
uneducated parents" or "Many parents are 'on the draw’ and do not wish to help 
children or can't." Sometimes, even more sinister motives were ascribed to the average 
Hickory County parent, as in this assertion that, "Parents say, 'Don't do good on that 
test or we'll lose our [welfare, SSI] check.'" Asked what if anything is hindering greater 
parental involvement at Central, the majority of teachers summed simply, "Parent 
apathy is hindering parent participation." 

KERA's Expectations for Success 

In contrast to the teachers' gloomy assessments stands the optimistic slogan of 
Kentucky's systemic reform: "All children can learn at high levels." This phrase is 
repeatedly invoked in professional development sessions and literature written to 
encourage support for the Reform Act. However, on a survey of faculty that I 
conducted, only 19.7 percent of the faculty and staff answered "definitely agree" with 
the statement, "All children can achieve at high levels" (X=3.49). Interestingly, Central 
High faculty and staff were less skeptical when it came to agreeing with the statement, 
"Most young people can finish high school." Sixty-seven point two percent answered 
that they "definitely agree," (X= 4.52). No one strongly disagreed and only two people 
only agreed a little. 

Progress toward the high standards of achievement fundamental to the Reform 
Act is measured through KERA's assessment/ accountability mechanism, the Kentucky 
Instructional Results Information System (KIRIS). The testing program is made up of four 
parts: the writing intensive, open response written test; a performance event that 
requires students to work in groups to produce final written results; writing and math 
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portfolios that demonstrate students' best work and which are, ideally, compiled over 
four years; and a non-cognitive index which, at the high school level, is a measure of the 
school's accomplishments in the areas of attendance, retention, drop out rates, and 
"successful transition to adult life." In the writing section students are tested on reading, 
writing, social studies, science, mathematics, arts and humanities, and practical 
living /vocational studies. KIRIS results are computed at the individual level only for the 
open-response writing sections and the math and writing portfolios. The performance 
events and non-cognitive data are compiled as aggregate school and district level scores 
Students are scored as "novice," "apprentice," proficient" (the baseline that all students 
are ultimately to attain) and "distinguished." 

The KIRIS assessments are given to students in the fourth, eighth, and twelfth 
grade levels. However, after the initial round of tests, the open-response tests and the 
performance events were moved to the eleventh grade. The premise for this change was 
that students who were identified as still being only "novice" or "apprentice," the two 
lowest rungs in the four-tier ranking system, could receive help before they left school. 
The 1994-1995 academic year was the overlap phase in which both Central's juniors and 
seniors were tested. At the other grade levels students take "practice tests" to prepare 
them for, as the kids said, "the real thing." 

KERA states that "schools shall expect a high level of achievement of all 
students." Therefore, nearly every student enrolled in that school as of the first day of 
the testing window in mid February is required to be tested. The few exemptions are 
granted for limited English-speaking students, foreign exchange students, and student 
with verifiable health-related problems. An issue more relevant to Central's student 
body is that students for whom the school is accountable and who do not test are 
automatically counted as "novice." Thus Central's 15 percent absentee rate, including 
the testing days despite vigorous efforts to reach absent students, automatically created 
a significant number "novices.” 

Based on those students who did take the exams. Central High School did 
poorly on the KIRIS assessments. However, to put the scores in context, no district did 
very well in the baseline years. The average score for all Kentucky schools was 36.4 in 
1992, and had risen to 44.8 by 1994. The long term goal is to have every school in 
Kentucky score 100, at which point all students would score "proficient." 

Each school is given an "accountability index" that sets the minimum level of 
improvement that the state expects to see. This index sets the target for improvement at 
closing 10 percent of the gap between the initial score from the 1991-1992 year ("baseline 
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index") and the long-term goal of 100. Schools have two years in which to meet or 
exceed the accountability index. Accountability Cycle I included the 1992-1993 and 
1993-1994 school years. The year of the study, 1994-1995, was the midpoint in the 
second accountability cycle. One of the challenges of this form of setting goals is that 
districts such as Hickory County that score low initially have a higher increment of 
improvement to meet than those districts that score well initially. 

Based on their scores, districts fall into one of four categories. Those that meet 
or exceed their accountability index by one or more points were eligible for rewards. In 
the Accountability Cycle I, 486 of Kentucky's 1,247 schools were in this category. . 
Schools that do not meet the threshold were required to develop and file school 
improvement plans a.k.a. a "Transformation Plan;" this is where Central High and 339 
other schools ranked. Those that drop below their baseline (55 schools) must complete 
a school improvement plan. They received the assistance of a state-selected Kentucky 
Distinguished Educator for one year in residence to help them improve. Schools that fell 
five or more points below their baselines were decreed to be "in crisis." Because each 
districts' accountability index is different, a degree of improvement that might put one 
district into the "rewards" category might barely qualify a lower-scoring district from 
avoiding being labeled "in crisis." Conversely, a district that scored very well initially 
might fall below its high baseline and be declared "in crisis" while still scoring 
significantly above a district with a low initial score that had earned rewards. 

Districts are highly motivated to avoid falling into the lowest category. 

Originally, KERA gave the state the right to intervene in these districts while students 
were given the option of moving to "more successful" schools. The state would offer 
"assistance" to these districts in the form of requiring the Transformation Plan and 
providing improvement grants. The most controversial, and most widely discussed, 
however, was the state's exercise of its new right to remove district leadership and bring 
in external advisors who placed the district under their guardianship. And, as everyone 
at Central knew, several of their eastern Kentucky neighbors had indeed been "taken 
over." The legal arm of the Kentucky legislature established in KERA to monitor 
progress and enforce accountability, the Office of Educational Accountability (OEA), 
has shown itself to be willing to step in and remove school boards, superintendents, and 
other educational administrators. However, the outsiders sent in to run the districts 
have come under bitter personal attack, literally as well as figuratively. Responding to 
great public outcry and resistance in those districts and from their supporters, the 1994 
legislature delayed further such full interventions. However, Hickory Countians held out 
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that "the State" was simply regrouping its legal forces in an attempt to intervene even 
more decisively in the southeastern, Appalachian part of the state. 

The Test Scores as Problems 

The goal of the KIRIS assessments was to indicate the areas that needed 
improvement and, through the score, motivate local schools to meet or exceed the goal of 
all students scoring proficient or better. The scores were meant to assess the progress of 
individual districts. Media accounts repeatedly stressed that parents should focus on 
how well a school was doing relative to its baseline rather than compare between 
districts. However, in the very same articles the newspapers listed the top ten and 
bottom ten schools. Hickory Countians also tallied up the scores, and saw that despite 
some improvement, they were still among the lowest in the state. To Hickory County 
teens and their parents and teachers. Central's low KIRIS scores just indicated how far 
behind Central stood. 

Most parents and many teachers did not really understand all of the components 
of the scores, they just saw the overall numbers and gave these a life of their own. The 
scores themselves, rather than the low levels of achievement that they represented, 
became the problem. The gap between the goal of 100 and their score seemed like an 
insurmountable obstacle. The persistent sense that they had too much to accomplish 
exacerbated the local sense that low levels of achievement were endemic in the Hickory 
County schools. In a parent-teacher forum held a few months after the KIRIS results 
were released, participants lamented the growing sense that they would never be able to 
overcome the legacy of low performance. These parents blamed the scores for causing 
this increasing problem: 

Mrs. Nichols: Our kids are really beat down. 

Mr. Keller: We've been told that 'you're at the bottom of the heap.' Our scores are 
on the bottom and Kentucky's on the bottom. You're at a disadvantage 
[relative to graduates from other schools] and don't feel that you're going 
to make it anyway. 

Mrs. Thompson: All you hear is bad — 

Mr. James: — It’s real unfortunate- the state blaring [the low scores]. That's been 
a real negative - it highlights what's been going on long, but they don't see 
what's still good, what’s also there. 
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Mrs. Nichols: Our kids feel like that they're the stupidest kids in the state. I think 
that these tests and the publicity these tests results have received have 
done more to hurt us than anything. 

Mr. James: They don't try, they think they can't. 

Mr. Keller: Yeah, you feel you can't make it. 

A member of a past school board felt that no news would be better than such 
continually bad news. He chastised the regional and state media: 

You can’t make the schools look so bad, it boomerangs on you. They should stop 
trying to convince the people that the schools 's so bad - that's sawing the limb 
off that you’re sitting on. People'll just flee to private schools. 

And, as is the case for most Hickory Countians, if there is no private option within 
traveling distance , 1 he continued, they would be likely to take their kids out of high 
school altogether. 

This sense that they had little to lose led to several jokes around Central that if 
they were going to be on the bottom, they "might as well go for worst!" Central had 
consistently ranked among the lowest-scoring districts on state and national (NAEP) 
achievement tests even before KERA. Although this was disconcerting to many, there 
was a certain glorious notoriety in being on the bottom. In lunch time discussions over 
Hardee’s sandwiches that had been fetched for us by students who had been sent off 
campus for just that purpose, staff and I talked about a Central student who had 
scored the worst in his class on a pre-KERA standardized achievement test. Munching 
the hamburgers - a delightful respite from the cafeteria's "mystery meat"- the staff 
explained to me that in that year Central had scored the worst in the state, and 
Kentucky had scored the lowest in the country. So, in effect, my lunch mates 
announced. Central had produced "the stupidest kid in the entire United States!" "At 
least we can be outstanding at something," Mrs. Reilly consoled the group. The lunch 
crowd only half laughed. While this joke lasted to provide a source of amusement 
several times over the course of the year, that young man’s fame lasted only a short 
while. After his testing debut, he dropped out. And no one was quite sure where he 
was. 



1 Less than 3 percent of Hickory County youth attend private schools. Most of these are 
private Catholic or Baptist schools. 
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Opening up the Dialogue 

Pushing against this rising tide of sarcastic despair were several trends and 
events that, taken together, were able to not only contain, but rechannel the energies of 
some of those who lamented Central's status. The organizational force behind these 
changes was the newly-appointed leadership at Central. This included the recently 
arrived Mr. Newmann, a former teacher from a nearby county who came to Central in 
his first principalship, Mr. Harris, who had long been the guiding force for the school in 
his capacity as assistant principal, and newly-appointed Mrs. Walker, a former Central 
teacher and the first woman to be promoted to a principalship at Central. 

They consciously created opportunities for faculty members to meet and discuss 
school policies and practices. Mr. Newmann was instrumental in reinstituting the 
practice of regular faculty meetings and activating the nearly defunct site-based 
decision-making council (SBC). He divided almost the entire faculty into SBC 
committees that worked on such key issues as curriculum. With their support, I also 
created and administered a series of surveys that were used as planning documents that 
helped faculty members identify, prioritize, and discuss their shared concerns. Although 
not all teachers gladly or even actually served their appointments or regularly attended 
faculty meetings, a critical mass of faculty members took a considerably more active role 
in formalized, school affairs than had previously been the case. The domain of what 
constituted a public, faculty concern had been enlarged. At the same time, parent 
groups such as the PTA that had largely been peripheral if not actually dormant, joined 
the parent members of the SBC to create a parallel discussion about school policies and 
priorities. A critical window of opportunity had been opened. It was now up to a 
faculty not used to being actively involved in decision-making to make the most of the 
options available to them. 

One of the first outcomes of these overlapping discourses is the realization that 
they needed to better understand several of the basic paradigms that shaped how they 
and other Hickory Countians thought about schooling and education. Like Mr. Briggs, a 
science teacher, many felt that they needed to start at the most fundamental level. He 
wrote on the Faculty Survey I that they need "to have a more united faculty, with better 
understanding of what education is all about." 
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Raising Expectations and Taking Responsibility for Reform 

Those who charged that Central's curriculum was largely unchallenging had a lot 
to accomplish. They were beginning to make use of the newly opened public spaces in 
which discourse and action about the curriculum could take place. But in order to make 
the best use of these forums, they had to address two related problems. First, they 
needed to create the consensus that they indeed did have a problem. Too many 
students slipped, even walked, through the cracks and learned very little while at 
Central. Nearly half of all the students were slotted into - and stayed in - remedial 
tracks. Those who persisted for four years had a great range of literacy and numeracy 
skills; while some performed among the best in the state, others were barely competent. 

Second, they, as faculty and staff of Central High, needed to accept the 
responsibility to address their problematic offerings. This would require a significant 
shift in attitude. For, as one of the popular boys' sports slogan T-shirts taught, "You 
can’t steal second with your foot on first." If they were to move beyond a pattern of 
blaming the students and parents for student achievement they would have to 
acknowledge their role in student failure. If they were to see the KIRIS tests as 
diagnostic aids rather than as problems in and of themselves, those who were in a 
position to educate teens at Central would have to accept some of the responsibility for 
student learning. They would have to make the change from simply being spectators to 
becoming players. Better yet, team players. 

External Pressures to Change 

The threat of a state investigation and potentially a full take-over of the district 
was an important catalyst for addressing the curriculum.. Although the state had not 
formally announced an impending take over, investigators had repeatedly come in and 
examined district documents and policies (or found that no written policies existed). 
The Office of Educational Accountability's investigation was not an idle threat - 
teachers, janitors and bus drivers were on top of the news of what was happening 
nearby. The specter of (what central students and staff perceived as) impending doom 
cast a long shadow over the year I was in Hickory County. Discussions at lunch were 
often of nothing else. 

One of the side effects of this threat of external intervention was that 
stakeholders redoubled their efforts to do something about the kind of education that 
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their students were and were not receiving. The two-year accountability cycle imposed 
by the KIRIS system lent an urgency to teachers' desires to adjust the curriculum so that 
they could improve their score enough to meet the index and thereby avoid a take-over. 
Even if they weren't taken over, many teachers found the ongoing investigation, 
especially as it dragged out month after month, to be rather annoying. If they tinkered 
with their courses, they said, perhaps the state would take this as a token of good will 
and leave. 

But those who had sought a catalyst for enhanced standards and effort from the 
faculty argued that they now had a supportive and well-informed administration at 
Central and they should finally respond to some of the initiatives and mandates in 
KERA and implement them on more than a superficial level. At the public forum held in 
conjunction with the selection of a new superintendent (the man who had held the post 
for over 20 years resigned at the same time that the state investigation was becoming 
more focused), a teacher warned that Hickory County administrators had better become 
more serious about implementing KERA initiatives. He felt that leaders should: 

support KERA even if [you do] not fully agree with it) because A) because it is 
the law and we are being held accountable and B) because you might like it once 
you give it a fair chance - it might really work. 

On the Faculty Survey I, a teacher concurred: 

More teachers need to aply KERA within the classroom rather than continually 
denying that it is an important part of our schools or refusing to change because 
they disagree with KERA. We have much at stake and even if we disagree with 
some components of KERA, it is a necessity and reality that we must deal with. 

According to the timeline established in the Act, 1994-1995 was the benchmark year 
when, officially, KERA was to have been completely phased in across all districts in the 
Commonwealth. And, it did not look like it was going away any rime soon. 

Internal Justifications to Change 

But external motivation from a state-imposed assessment /accountability system 
was not, in itself, enough to inspire people in Hickory County to become stakeholders. 
After all, they did not have a stake in KERA’s success. In fact, many teachers and 
central administrators in the county who resented the intrusion on their autonomy 
and/or disagreed with specific provisions in the Act hoped that if it failed, it would go 
away that much faster. 
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If reforms were to be more than just superficial compliance without real change, 
local educators had to have a stake in the success of the curriculum reforms. More 
important that an official declaration that the status quo was no longer acceptable were 
frank acknowledgment by the teachers themselves that something was wrong, that they, 
indeed, did have a problem on their hands. 

One of the kinds of problems identified by the corps of teachers who quickly got 
involved in change was that it was immoral to ignore the students. Mrs. Clearsy, a 
teacher who joined the curriculum committee, said: 

Anytime you have a child's life in your hands and you don’t give him an 
education, and 50 percent's not getting one - that’s a doggone big problem! I just 
hope that we're not to the point of accepting it, not seeing that there’s a need for 
change. 

She put her responsibilities to the children in terms of a prevalent Hickory County 
approach to organizing the world, that is, she saw her charges and colleagues as being 
like her extended family. This sense of being "related" was the critical part of her sense 
of collective responsibility. S he explained: 

Some members of the faculty will go that extra mile. If the water is on you turn it 
off and don't say 'That's not my job.' You pick up a broken pop bottle 'cause, 
hey, a child could get cut. But some people never see the glass. You protect your 
family, you look after you family. So with those things that are a problem - you 
just don't ignore it, or look over it! 

However, faculty members gathered in the curriculum committee noted, there were times 
when they did not act like a family. 

As the committee moved to nearly bi-weekly meetings after school, comments 
like the following became more common. In their private sessions, with only eight or nine 
people present at most, teachers and staff ventured to say that they might be culpable in 
their students' underachievement. Comments included: 

We have to face up to the fact that students are not prepared for the future. 

We allow students to float through high school without ever being challenged. 
They exit unprepared for life. 

We allow parents not to be involved in students' education. 

Although comment such as these were much rarer in the large group faculty meetings 
where upwards of 40 or 50 staff were present, they had nonetheless been thrown out 
into the ring. 
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Another reason that faculty members stated that the low levels of achievement 
and school completion were a problem was that it put their children, their communities, 
and hence their very futures in jeopardy. Some teachers, like Mrs. Reilly, felt that the 
major problem was that the curriculum prepared ambitious students to go away to 
college and encouraged them not to return. Concerned about the resulting brain drain, 
she argued, "We need a solid education. We need to bring our lifestyle out of the dark 
ages so that we can keep our wage earners at home." Others saw the problem more as 
those youth who did stay felt little connection to their home towns and expressed little 
faith that they could make a difference. Mrs. Jenkins, a member of the staff, said that 
the main issue was a "problem of apathy, kids have no interest Kids aren't trying to 
improve themselves or the community." 

Mr. Jenkins, a community leader who managed his own small company, 
continued in the vein of local rationale for addressing the curriculum. If Central did not 
offer an education that students found appealing and well-suited to their desires to 
have a job in the region, he was concerned that they would drop out. Further, he noted 
that Hickory County could really use more entrepreneurs. It was unlikely that many 
national industries would come in to the county, indeed, the new "industrial park" had 
only managed to secure a handful of business in the several years it had been open. He 
wanted to see Central prepare kids to do something about the economic situation right 
there in the area: 

Some districts are poor, and they're just going to be poor unless you build a 
school system to prepare people to make a living in life - not all go to college, but 
technical schools. Otherwise, we won't get the most out of what we have. You 
have to find a way to use the resources here to provide a living. The coal is 
passing away but we have excellent timber and there's more potential for 
tourism. . . We need education not just to teach people to read and write, it's 
education about your whole environment. What does it take to just live here in 
town or develop the country side too?. . . People need to be entrepreneurs. 

People could make a fortune here. 

He went on to describe a pilot operation that he visited where they are venting the 
geothermal heat and carbon monoxide out of abandoned mine shafts to run hydroponic 
nurseries for tomatoes, lettuce, and cucumbers. 

In curriculum committee meetings, teachers realized that they already had 
numerous innovative and challenging programs that merged local vocations with student 
aspirations and regionally-relevant curriculum applications. They had some starting 
points already available at Central that should be strengthened. It was important for 
them to realize that they were not starting from scratch. Central did offer courses of 
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"book knowledge" that were challenging, engaging, and related to regional needs. The 
agriculture classes grew new varieties of tobacco seedlings from seeds donated by the 
Agricultural Extension and then sold them to local farmers. The keyboarding classes 
were using the new computers (from a KERA technology fund) to learn business 
applications. The English classes were encouraging students to enter essay contests that 
were earning students regional recognition. Stakeholders felt that each of these initiatives 
were responding to a particular need in the county, and providing students with the 
opportunity to experience success. They wanted to continue to provide such meaningful 
educational experiences that were presented with local contexts and applications. And 
they wanted to do it themselves. 

Challenging the Stereotype of Failure 

One of the recurring setbacks in this effort was their own low expectations for 
success. Sitting in an Indian restaurant in a neighboring county, enjoying dishes that 
were never served in Central's cafeteria, I spoke with a community leader whose many 
work-related travels often took him out of the region and required that he work 
effectively with non- Appalachians. We talked at length about the role that being 
stereotyped as "Appalachian" played in peoples' sense of self-efficacy. He said: 

Maybe we have a chip on our shoulder. We don't speak so fluently. We feel 
insecure. I guess I resent being stereotyped by the media. When people say they're 
from the mountains of Kentucky, you’re just waiting for the axe to fall. 

Maybe," he added, looking around, "people in India feel the same way. People just see 
clothes hanging [and think poorly of them]. But maybe it's more of a stigma in our 
minds than in others'." Back at Central a critical mass of stakeholders who participated 
in dialogues about enhancing expectations were adamant that they could not afford to 
let others define them. Angered by some of her non-participating colleagues’ 
complacency. Miss Gray argued, "We’ve used the excuse of "Appalachia" too long. We’ve 
been labeled and we may have - some people - accepted that label." In shaping the 
dialogue, Mrs. Collins recalled the great exodus of white Hickory Countians to the north, 
especially to Detroit, to work in the steel mills and factories after World War II: 

People in Detroit made jokes about us, how we talked, and people acted the 
part. We've brought a lot on our selves. And that's created problems and it 
bothers me. I love this area and I hate for the world to look down on us and say 
this is how it is. 
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Those who worked in and around Central had many reasons that they liked 
living in their county - friends, quiet, natural beauty, the general trustworthiness of 
neighbors, a low crime rate, etc. Many parents hoped that their children would also be 
able to stay. But in order for that to happen, they had to gain something from their 
years at Central. Mr. Dalton, a teacher who also had a son at Central said that he 
wanted "people in the community to say, ' I want my child to go to Central High, it's a 
good school.' " 

One of the first steps in addressing both the issue of self-defeatism and 
stereotyping by outsiders was to agree that higher academic standards were 
appropriate. Those teachers in the curriculum committee, as well as the couple of 
parents who eventually joined the team, saw the KIRIS scores as a black eye. They felt 
that whatever the numbers said, their kids were basically capable, perhaps, even 
brilliant. Students concurred. Both those who easily did very well, as well as those who 
really struggled to make "B"s, felt that the school had been stereotyped by others, as well 
as by their own teachers, as "just a bunch of students who don’t care." Students' regular 
counter assertion to this claim was that there are many intelligent students "who want to 
be somebody and get an education." When it came time to defend their 
accomplishments to outsiders and to themselves, teachers were quick to point out that 
Central had produced several scientists, athletes, public officials, and doctors of note. 

"People in Hickory County are as smart as people elsewhere." was one of the 
questions on the Faculty Survey I. The modal response for all four groups surveyed was 
"I definitely agree!" "Involved parents," those who frequently attended the few academic 
and governance functions that there were, were the most likely to select the most 
affirmative response and they had the most consensus about this statement (X=4.83, 
SD=0.37). The more participants in the expanding dialogue provoked by the low KIRIS 
scores talked to one another, they more they came to believe that the scores were not the 
end of the story. They were not the problem, but rather symptoms of other issues. All 
of these developments made those who had refused to be pulled under by the stigma of 
the low KIRIS scores somewhat more buoyant. 

Challenging the Accuracy of the Test Scores 

If the KIRIS scores did not accurately reflect the full potential of students, what 
then did they represent? Students and teachers looked around them and came up with 
a few probable answers. First, many of the teachers at Central, particularly those 
outside the core KIRIS subjects of English and math felt that the KIRIS tests just were 
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one more burden. Those non-core subject teachers who did become involved in 
dialogues about reform (including at a minimum coming to faculty meetings) were less 
likely to believe that their students needed all the kinds of critical thinking and writing 
that KIRIS open- response items were based upon. Mr. Leonard, a member of the large 
dissenting faction, did not like the KIRIS tests because he felt that they were irrelevant 
to what his students would be doing in the future. He grounded his dislike of the exams: 

I feel there are too many changes that need to be discussed. KERA, KELP 
[Kentucky Education Learner Profiles], and Hickory County's own outcomes are 
impossible to meet. This is too demanding on anyone. Are all children going to 
make a living writing? This is the main emphasis of KERA. 

As a result, his students were quick to note that he did not encourage them to write 

much. In fact, when they requested that he give them a written assignment that they 

would include in their writing portfolio (a portion of the items had to come from classes 

other than English) he refused. The students were left to figure out on their own where 

they were going to get the required items. 

Another element in the low scores was teacher disdain for the external 

accountability mechanism in the first place. When Hickory County leaders initially 

signed on to the Council for Better Education suit they did so primarily in order to 

increase resources. In like manner, when Central teachers initially voted to have a site- 

based council, they agreed in name only, in order to be eligible for monies that rested 

upon "buying in." They had neither asked for - nor wanted - such long strings attached 

to the money that they had received. Although they hoped that the money for teacher 

raises and capital improvement stayed, they were willing to do what it took to get the 

rest of the package to go. If this meant undermining the school's test scores, that what 

some were willing to do. 

Another contributing factor to the low scores was that students as well as 
teachers felt that poor performance was what was expected of them. Although some 
students took offense at outsiders applying the word "hillbilly," or "hick," they freely 
used it among themselves as a way of achieving notoriety by way of being "bad." To 
others who had reclaimed the label, "hick" was a hard-earned badge of pride that meant 
somebody really cool, fun, outrageous, independent, and incorrigible. But many 
students, especially those who hoped for high individual marks on KIRIS that might land 
them a scholarship, did not appreciate their peers trying to live up to the worst aspects 
of stereotype. Joe-Etta criticized that the KIRIS scores do not reveal what the students 
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are actually capable of, but rather, are all too often a reflection of their disdain for the 
tests themselves and their desire to act the part of the "dumb hillbilly:" 

I feel that they people that are making all of the trouble should be severely 
punished for the embarrassment they have drawn to our school. They are making 
this school look disgusting to the State Department when they cone in to see how 
we have progressed. We are getting made fun of because of the test scores we 
have received last year. Fourth graders are doing better than most of us. 'Why,' 
you may ask. Because the people that are just going through and marking 
answers are lowering the scores of the students that try their best. That is why. It 
isn't fair for everyone to suffer because of what some do. I think that the students 
that score low on the tests should have to take special classes that would 
improve their scores when we take the test again. 

Although some students resented their peers' shenanigans and teachers' complacency, 

others, like Mike and Danny who could barely read, confided that it offered them a 

cover for not doing well. But in the end, they stated with frustration and long-buried 

resentment, the tests didn't really make them feel better, the tests were only one more 

reminder that Central and the elementary schools that they had gone to had not 

attended to their most basic needs. 

In response to concerns that they perform better on the next round of KIRIS tests, 
teachers on the curriculum committee, bolstered by the administration and funded by the 
budget decisions of the SBC, promoted pro-KIRIS sentiments. They ordered and 
replicated posters about how to answer open -ended questions on the tests and asked 
as many teachers as possible - and not just in English rooms - to display them. Using 
the new enlarger at the district office, they also blew up descriptions of the scientific 
method to poster size and displayed these also. 

As far as faculty development went, those who has taken a stake in taking up 
the challenge of improving their scores knew they had much to do. Teachers and staff 
knew little about what actually was required in open- response items, heterogeneous 
grouping, performance events, and other approaches that KERA encouraged. Teachers 
were certain that in the past, the district administration had hoarded information about 
KERA and not distributed it to the schools. Since some of the outgoing and current 
leaders had not wanted KERA to succeed, they were not about to arm their teachers 
with the means to make it look good. So, teachers on the professional development 
committee asked their peers what their priorities were for workshops. Since with SBCs 
they now had the discretion to choose topics and trainers instead of getting everything 
approved through the district, a slight majority voted for more training about KERA and 
KIRIS. 
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However, one glitch in this process marred an otherwise exciting change in 
attitude. One of the leaders of the professional development committee was a new 
faculty member who was from the next county. In her previous position she had been 
immersed in KERA and brought along a healthy dose of enthusiasm for the various 
curriculum initiatives along with knowledge about how to make these work. She was 
eager to lead the professional development committee and learn even more. Those 
committee members who did not want to be thrust in the limelight emanating from such 
a prominent, pro-KERA stance were glad to let her lead. However, some faculty 
members who resented being told how to change their teaching were even more resistant. 
She was at a disadvantage for those who wanted to ignore, even ridicule her actions, 
largely because she was 1) new, 2) an outsider, 3) female, and 4) young. It took veteran 
and insider teachers to take a stand for change before some of their more reluctant 
colleagues were willing to even look like they were in agreement with KERA. But, being 
together was critical. "Increasing student understanding and awareness of how to 
answer open-response questions is the only way these scores can rise -- provided that 
all teachers are doing their jobs!" asserted a sympathetic but silent colleague, Mr. 
Richards. 

Along with trying to get all faculty on board, teachers had to be willing to see 
that all students should be included in their plans for reform. Teachers on the 
curriculum committee hoped that by providing a more fun, challenging, engaging, and 
applied course of studies, they could also improve the non-cognitive part of the school's 
total KIRIS score. Mr. Jones recognized the interrelated nature of these outcomes: 

We need an overall positive change in our students' attitudes about school Many 
see it as a prison and a negative requirement of life. If we make school more 
attractive (it takes everyone) our attendance will improve as well. 

His colleague. Miss Crawford, added: 

I would like to see students interested in attending school, have the desire to 
attend. They are going to have to be provided programs of interest. If a child 
can’t read or is a poor reader, school must be very boring to him. 

In the smaller SBC and committee meetings, a wider range of teachers felt comfortable 

speaking out about their hopes than they had previously been willing to venture to do in 

the large faculty meetings. Again, and again, those who had become stakeholders in the 

success of new curriculum thrusts pointed to the importance of getting everyone on 

board. Miss Gray wanted "a school where the majority of the students are excited about 

learning - and where all teachers are willing to work toward this goal also." 
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High Expectations for All 

New students were told many tales about Central long before they crossed the 
threshold of the front doors. Angi recalled that freshmen come here to Central thinking: 

Great I've passed the eight grade I was so serious about grade school but, now 
I've made it here now I don't have to do anything. Most of the Freshmen think 
being in High School means that you can just run around. Which most teachers 
will let them. 

Students expected to come to Central and not be challenged. Because half of their 
classmates eventually gave up and left, some of those who did stay felt that teachers 
owed them an easy time, or they would leave too. Students recognized that the number 
of staff was based on ADA; if they boycotted the education that they were (not) 
receiving, their teachers would eventually suffer. The result in some classrooms was a 
pact of mediocrity in which little was demanded of either student or teacher. Ryan, one 
of several students who had been sent to Hickory County to live with his relatives 
instead of the crime-ridden northern industrial city where his parents lived, said of 
Central after his first few weeks, "The classes are easy. You don't learn nothin', but it's 
easy." Randy, one of his classmates, wrote in an essay on the greatest problems at 
Central that he found this lack of content to be disturbing. Like so many of his friends 
who had thought that high school would be fun, he found the dullness stultifying. 

Randy s um med up his greatest wish in language that strikes at the heart of the problem; 
"we need more edjicatioin in our classes." 

In the weekly faculty meetings and in the nearly biweekly curriculum committee 
meetings, teachers talked about what they wanted to accomplish. Building on a phrase 
that had been popularized in the recent movie Field of Dreams, teachers stated 
hopefully, "if we offer it, they will come." Colleagues talked at length about how they 
were perhaps partly at fault for their students' lack of motivation to come. Miss 
Clearsy said, "Students need reasons to want to come to school. Classes need to be fun - 
not dreaded." Mr. Lewis added, "the "lack of motivation and respect from students. . . 
may be part of our attendance problem - some students don't know why they're here." 

On the Faculty Survey I a colleague added, "Teachers can help this by making 
classes more interesting and encouraging students to succeed rather than fail." We need 
to "establish a positive learning involvement in which the students have a purpose and 
goal upon completion of high school." Mr. Reilly echoed those sentiments: 
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Teachers and administration attitudes must believe that all students have worth 
and can achieve at higher levels. Eliminate options that allow students to 
perform at mediocre levels. 

As one survey respondent noted, "higher teacher moral[e] builds desire and leadership 
qualities that instill interest and desire into our students." The environment must also be 
welcoming. It would simply help if "we could not treat them like idiots. The worse we 
treat them, the worse they will act." And, as another person wrote, we need "rules made 
sensibly and intelligently and teachers who love and care about their children." 

Likewise, in a hallway conversation sparked by a particularly contentious faculty 
meeting, Mr. Dalton said that he and his fellows need to start assuming that students 
were capable. They needed to communicate expectations for success instead of sending 
messages that facilitated failure. He said, "We need to address our drop out rate. The 
background of going to school must be stronger - we have to start early just assuming 
they will all graduate." 

The key word in these statement was "all." While the symbol of a family might 
have helped some teachers think of their students as their collective responsibility, many 
children realized that they were not seen as legitimate members of the family. At the 
public forum convened to gather public input into process of the screening of applicants 
for the superintendency, many gathered stated that all children should be treated 
equally. Mrs. Thomas, a parent, wanted to see greater commitment to the KERA 
statement, "All children can learn at high levels." "Educators," she said, should realize 
that "achievement does not have anything to do with what holler they came out of or 
how many illiterate ancestors there are on their family tree!" 

Part of responding to the need of their diverse clientele was acknowledging the 
importance of the local sentiment that a diploma was valuable primarily if it led to a . 
job. Most teachers spoke of successful students exclusively as those who had gone to 
college. However as participants put more emphasis on developing and organizing 
vocationally-oriented programs that were not merely "dumping grounds," other teachers 
more came to talk explicitly about vocational options as being viable and worthwhile 
pursuits. When one of Central's star pupils did poorly on the KIRIS section dealing with 
general science (e.g. weather, mechanics, electricity) the matter was clinched - all 
freshmen were to have a basic exposure to the formerly disdained "applied science." 

Teachers wanted to see a greater variety of quality programs that they would 
actually enjoy teaching. Mr. Lewis stated that whatever their interests, "I would like to 
see students being motivated and challenged to learn. This could possibly be done by 
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offering a wider variety of classes." Another member of the curriculum committee 
supported him: 

Programs need to meet the diverse needs of our students. Not all students are 
college-bound. Some students see no need for an education in the core curriculum. 
A specialized training program in ’hands on' needs to be implemented. The 
vocational school could be a key concept. Have an end product produced each 
year with all the different vocational programs involved in the making of it. 

Several teachers, based mostly out of the English and social studies departments, began 

to talk about what a locally-relevant curriculum might look like. They talked about 

Foxfire models of using their Appalachian heritage as both the subject and medium for 

inspiring student achievements. A year after I completed my work there, this idea 

carried through and culminated in an Appalachian Days celebration. 

The Faculty as Stakeholders 

As teachers talked more openly and critically about the roles that they had 
played in facilitating, even encouraging student failure, they began to talk about "the 
problem" as "our problem." Committee members began to share the working assumption 
that it was not only appropriate, but necessary, for Central High teachers to take a 
leading role in challenging their students. 

One of the common analogies that they drew on was that Central was "like the 
Alamo." By this they meant that Central was a refuge in the wilderness, a stronghold of 
resisters who refused to be overcome by the larger numbers of the opposition. In this 
idealized view, the curriculum committee stakeholders teachers were fighting a noble 
fight, the few against the masses. This sense of being called or of being on a mission 
helped focus their energies. But, paradoxically, it also narrowed their view of students’ 
home lives and cast a decidedly negative view on non-school learning. Consider the 
dual messages in these statements: 

We need to take into consideration of 100 percent of the students that live in 
Hickory because this education facility can make or break each individual's life. 

[Ninety] % of education begins at home with parent instruction. The majority of 
our students have 0% instruction at home. 

Parents need help understanding that the only hope their children have is to 
attend and try at school. 

Unfortunately, these statements reinforced the some teachers’ unrelenting desire /need to 
see the average parent as an "uneducated hillbilly," a well- armed patriarch who was at 
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odds with the school and teachers. This made it difficult to build allegiances beyond the 
campus. Even the handful of involved parents who regularly showed up for public 
forums or evening curriculum meetings were seen by faculty as evidence of how few 
parents were interested. And, in the eyes of teachers who were not involved in 
curriculum initiatives and who were watching the reforms take place from the sidelines, 
these exceptions proved the rule. 

When considering their fellows as co-stakeholders in the new pro-KERA ( or at 
least pro-reform) shift. Central staff noted that their forces remained divided. Some 
teachers were busy participating in the curriculum committee and other site-based 
council-sponsored committees, offering an array of ideas, such as Mrs. Cannaday's wish 
list: 

All classes incorpor'ting performance based events in classes, with classes having 

a heterogeneous mix of students, collaboration of teachers across the curriculum 

to develop thematic units and more. 

But those who had become stakeholders through their committee and faculty meeting 
involvement still needed to convince the majority of Central's staff that they all had to 
contribute to a more challenging curriculum that did not let any children slip through the 
cracks. Some of their peers resented their busy peers' recommendations, and asserted 
that their motto for themselves and their colleagues would remain, "Get in your room. 
Teach your own class, and keep your mouth shut!" 

What would it take to motivate them to join? Some teachers and parents 
sarcastically stated that they felt that money was the bottom line. In a specially-called 
parent-teacher forum, participants discussed what it would take to create sustainable 
change. But although money was often cited first, they decided, "is not enough." A 
handful of parents who gathered in a break- out group had the following exchange: 

Mrs. Nichols: "We've had a lot more money in the last few years [since KERA]. 
We've got more computers but the kids still do not have books. It's not 
been channeled the right way." 

Mrs. Thompson: "How much can money help if you don't love 'em? 

Mr. Keller: "We couldn't have done it without the money, but that's not enough. 
We need money, but we need to get our head straight first. And we need 
to do it now - we can not lose another generation! " 

What then were the strongest motivators for teachers to challenge themselves and 
their students? In the Faculty Survey I three major motivators clearly emerged from the 
data. Twice as many people were motivated by seeing student achievement as were 
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motivated by moral standards, and this latter group was, in turn, twice as large as those 
reporting being motivated by external rewards and acknowledgment. Therefore, four 
times as many people were motivated by student success as were motivated by receiving 
personal recognition for a job well done. "Caring about students, [seeing] that they 
achieve something, make something of their selves" was the most frequent type of 
response given. "Knowing that someone needs me and that I can make a difference in 
the life of a child" was also important. Working in a school provided some with the 
chance to "teach my students skills they will not have the opportunity to learn 
elsewhere." As in the answers to a previous question, numerous teachers stated that 
"my major motivational factor is when I finally get through to a student. Being able to 
accomplish something with one or two of them makes me want to do even more." 
Another respondent concurred: 

I love to see students get involved and excited about learning, nothing pleases me 
more than to see students feel like they have succeeded or accomplished 
something in my class. 

And another person added "I don't know how I could be rewarded more than I am 
already through the success of my students." 

A significant number of respondents found that "my motivation comes from 
within." Many traced this attitude of "self-discipline [and] self- motivation" back to 
"parents who always told us to give an honest effort in the things we undertook." 

Others felt an ongoing responsibility for excellence "because God requires it. My Mom 
and Dad instilled in me God-fearing values. That I might do my best in what ever job I 
undertake." Another wrote that on an ongoing basis, "the good feeling that I get from 
doing a job well motivates me.” This may be reflected in one’s "reputation. I take pride 
in what others think of me." Another respondent added, "I am a teacher by vocation. I 
always strive for the best, even though time plays a big roll [sic] on this! I can not always 
accomplish what I plan to do, but I have not regrets about trying." 

But for others, internal and private recognition of their efforts remain paramount. 
A staff member commented: 

I think that making sure that all faculty are doing their jobs equally and preparing 
our students in a professional manner would provide sufficient incentives for all. 

A person who found internal motivation wrote: 

I think that it has to be a personal thing. A person does a good job and is 
successful because he /she wants to be and is willing to do whatever it takes. The 
recognition or reward is secondary. 
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Finally, a few respondents agreed with the statement of one person that: 

I do not require any recognition or reward. I want my students to recognize that I 
am teaching for them. It doesn't matter whether it is now or when they are older. I 
teach because I love it. 

Respondents in this latter group frequently mentioned being willing to wait for 
rewards. That was good, their colleagues warned, because for the moment things look 
more like chaos than progress. In order to achieve any significant and lasting changes, 
respondents acknowledged that the major focus must be on the involvement of all 
faculty. Future plans must "have the total commitment and cooperation of all faculty. 
We need to make a unified effort to improve the school environment." Plans must 
"include the backing, support, and belief that we will succeed by all [being] involved, top 
to bottom, support and cooperation.” "The faculty must stand together to support this 
change" because "until then teachers learn to work together they cannot reach the 
students." Consensus building was deemed important, and discussions must "include 
the opinions of all the faculty and students." Such discussions required a "professional 
attitude from all our faculty." However, most respondents focused on voting, expressing 
the desire that plans "be discussed and voted on by the faculty and staff before it is 
implemented." While decisions should be "made by the entire faculty," most 
respondents would be satisfied with the support "of a majority of the faculty." Added 
another person, "The faculty should vote on such issues as rules, scheduling, and then 
site-based should honor it[s] faculty." 

Other respondents expanded this concept to include all major groups; decisions 
should "involve a commitment from" and "be agreed upon by all stakeholders." Plans 
should "consider the needs of everyone" and "include everyone's input, such as teachers, 
parents, students, and principals." Others added administration and communities to 
this list. However, paramount was that everyone be included equally and have 
"everyone working together first" as well as "everyone being treated equal." Mrs. Conrad 
wanted them to come together and to have kids to come first. She stated that Central 
had to be there "for the improvement of the learning atmosphere for the students, not a 
power struggle for special interest groups." 

Transformation of the Problem 

Over the course of the 1994-1995 academic year underachievement in an 
unchallenging curriculum went from being a non-issue, "just the way it is here" to a 
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"problem." Although not all faculty members had gotten on board, many faculty 
reported that they felt like they had a say in what their curriculum offered. Through 
participation in shared decision-making, they felt that they could create a more 
meaningful education for their students. Mr. Taylor, a parent member of a working 
group on curriculum reform, summed up this significant paradigm shift. He expressed a 
sense of hope that, he admitted, he had not felt for a long time: 

We always were on the very bottom of reading and math tests. Nobody expected 
us to do any differently. We just assumed that we were poor Appalachians and 
that was all the better we could do. We didn't think that we could change, but 
now, maybe as a result of us all pulling together, things can be different. 

But in order to reform the curriculum in a sustainable way, those who had a 
stake in change had to convince those who had a stake in the status quo to go along with 
the reforms. The next section explores the major obstacle to broadening the base of 
support for providing a more meaningful education. The answer to why some teachers 
and staff resisted curriculum reforms lies in how they responded to the question of 
whether or not Central’s offerings were "good enough." 



The Question of "Good Enough" 

When negotiating the terms on which they and their colleagues would adopt 
reforms of Central's curriculum, participants came head to head with the fact that still 
not everyone felt that the status quo should be changed. Those who wished to reform 
the curriculum had a difficult time motivating a significant number of their peers to join 
them. And as discussions about possible curriculum initiatives progressed, the level of 
resistance increased, both to the specific reforms as well as to those who had proposed 
reforms. After a faculty meeting, Mr. Jones remarked, "all the programs in the world 
won't amount to anything if people are not motivated to be part of it." There was little 
consensus about what should be done other than the shared belief that they had to 
acknowledge an even more deeply-rooted issue than the curriculum. 

The major obstacle to reform was the assertion by a set of stakeholders that 
what they were doing continued to be good enough. The question of what constitutes 
"good enough" and for whom it was good reveals a great deal about the underlying 
power relationships that threatened to stalemate any proposed changes. It also 
exemplifies a pervasive attitude about change in general. 
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Two Examples 

Two examples of how this paradigm were evoked provide the starting point for 
investigating this question. When assessing how "good" they were doing, many of the 
teachers used their own days at Central and their current position in the community as 
points of reference. Two teachers who had themselves attended Central had the 
following conversation one afternoon after a faculty meeting. Mr. Hathaway discussed 
his opposition to changes in the academic program: 

We don't need a different program. Besides, we came through the traditional 
program here [at Central] without KERA and we turned out just fine. 

Mrs. Jenkins: But the point is, what could we have done with more 
opportunities? 

Mr. Hathaway: But you're making a living, aren't you? We're doing OK. 

Mrs. Jenkins: Yeah, but it's about choices. And what's OK? Half of our kids fail 
and we're doing OK?!?! 

Mr. Hathaway: What more do you want? 

The fact that students at Central were not being provided with the range or quality of 
opportunities to learn as children in even the next county was not an issue for Mr. 
Hathaway. His education had achieved its primary purpose: enabling him to find a 
good-paying job in his hometown. He had done well, he had a teaching job. 

The second way that this paradigm was expressed was in teacher assertions that 
the job they were doing, if not excellent, was "good enough." During one of my 
classroom observations, Mr. Hamilton told his students to "get busy with something and 
hush!" and proceeded to tell me about his teaching philosophy: 

I’m not the greatest teacher in the world, other people aren't either, but its that 
way all over. . . I consider myself to be an average teacher, a "C" teacher. Some 
days a C-, some days a C+ teacher. I'm not an "A" one day and an "F" the next, 
just out to impress somebody. I don't try to make a positive impression. You can 
do whatever, but people'll work as hard as they want to work. 

That particular day the students milled about the room, deciding for themselves what 
they would or would not do. Four were visibly engaged in an activity related to the 
thematic unit. But the majority leaned against the walls and talked, wrote letters, hung 
out the windows, and/or popped bubble gum bubbles as they sat gathered in circles in 
the comer of the room. This was indeed an average day in Mr. Hamilton’s classroom. 
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"We Take Care of our Own First" 

These two episodes reveal several critical facts about the meaning of educational 
institutions in Hickory County. First and foremost, the Hickory County schools are 
about employment for adults. Although the public schools may be prominent 
institutions in other settings, the degree to which they dominate Hickory County affairs 
is striking. Mr. Gray, a business owner, felt: 

It's more evident in a small community versus a larger one. In an eastern 
Kentucky district where the school board is the largest employer it just 
exaggerates the school board's influence. Teaching is not just another occupation. 
It is the most sought after job. 

In fact, as some of Central's faculty reflected when asked what brought them to teaching, 
it seemed to be not only the best but the only realistic option. Mrs. Jenkins from the 
interaction above, commented later on the anger that the exchange had provoked in her. 
Like Mr. Hathaway, she too had considered teaching to be one of her few serious 
options if she wanted a career that she could pursue in the region. However, she also 
mused about whether she might have chosen a different path had she felt that there were 
more career options: 

All I ever knew was teaching. Teaching was all there was, all I knew. I guess I’d 
probably be a teacher if I could be anything, I love it! But back then I didn't know 
anything else. The point of KERA is to show our kids choices, show them there's 
a whole world, and that the world doesn't end with Hickory County. 

In another exchange, two of Central's faculty members talked about how teaching 
provided them with a reasonable way through which to pursue the kinds of subjects that 
interested them. The two teachers were siblings; one had followed the other into 
employment with Central. They, several other teachers, and I were sitting at the 
teachers' table in the cafeteria, discussing what brought them into the teaching 
profession, and what brought them to all work at Central. As part of the conversation, 
the older of the pair asked the younger how things were going, and if he still had to get 
used to how things were done at Central. Over the fried chicken that was the cooks' 
tour de force, the teachers lamented their shared concerns about discipline, truancy, and 
lack of student engagement with their studies. The younger teacher, Mr. Collins, made a 
comment that he was surprised that students seemed so difficult, as he had always 
enjoyed school and learning. In fact, he had entered teaching because he wanted to 
continue in a field he found interesting. He had married locally, and felt that there was 
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no other viable option than for him to learn to be a teacher. He summed up the decision, 
"I didn't really want to be a teacher, but what else is there if you want to live here?” He 
continued that, after a few years, he felt that teaching provided a good living and that 
he was getting used to it. He even liked it most days. 

As a smart and likable young man in a well-connected family, it was reasonable 
for Mr. Collins to assume that he could get a job. There is a strong preference among 
most Hickory Countians to "hire our own." In a precedent setting move by the new 
administration and site-based council, three of the six new teachers hired in the 1994- 
1995 year came from outside of Hickory. Two of these lived in one of the counties that 
borders Hickory; nonetheless, they were considered to be outside the Hickory county 
social system. This fact was a raw spot for many teachers, who used the appointments 
as the impetus to reassert the long-standing norm of hiring locally. Those who opposed 
outside hires except when no local candidate could be cultivated, tended to cast the new 
teachers as a set, referring to them as all coming from the outside. Bryan, the son of two 
of Central’s staff members, expressed his disgust at this infraction of the social code: 

One thing that really bothers me is that every teacher we have hired for a retired 
or departed teacher has been from out of town. While we have qualified people 
from right at home to teach, we hire others from out-of-town. This is not to say 
that these people aren't qualified, but I think we should take care of our own 
first. 

There were many among both the students and faculty who shared Bryan's priorities. 

Bryan's comment leads to another dimension to the code of hiring, namely that 
the local candidates need not be better, and need not even be outstanding in their own 
right, they just need to be "good enough." A parent explained the reasoning behind this 
practice, stating that succeeding generations needed to know that they could come back 
after schooling, that something would be held for them. As she explained, "it is 
important that kids grow up knowing that they will have a place here." Someone who 
possessed the certification had, in essence met the criteria to be considered for a job. 
Mrs. Jacobs, who came from a long family tradition of educators, said, "I'm not against 
hiring outsiders, but if they’re equal then you should hire local. . . If the local person has 
the education and he wants to live here, why not?" So pervasive is the attitude that if 
you are "good enough" for your own people they will hire you, that one of the new 
"outsider" teachers was greeted by her students with the comment, "What’s wrong, 
weren’t you good enough for your own people? We always get dumped on here." 

Further, local people. Central staff argued, "understand how we do things here." 
Those candidates who had attended Central themselves were deemed to be especially 
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well-prepared to fit in and understand the local codes of conduct and observe the pre- 
established hierarchies of privilege. Mrs. Jacobs, who had lived essentially all her life in 
Hickory, reflected on what she assumed it would be like to work "outside." She argued 
that natives: 

Know the situation better. It's a different religious base, a different system, even 
from county to county here. Somewhere else. I'd be lost learning what needed to 
be done to be an instrumental part of anything. 

But it was not enough to be simply local, one had to fit in and to know people who 

could be advocates with the superintendent, school board, or, with the weight of the 

hiring decisions shifting to the school level, with the SBC. In addition, knowing 

candidates informally meant that you knew more about them than a diploma or letter 

might reveal. Mr. Leonard agreed, "If you get a local person, you know what they do, 

that they're a good worker. You shouldn't penalize someone for being local if they’re 

qualified." A former administrator added that when hiring he wanted to see, "If he's a 

nice guy, not a bloomin’ idiot, not a bad guy, has no desire to change the status quo." 

The result of following these minimalist and status quo criteria was a highly 

disparate range of qualifications and commitments among those who did secure teaching 

jobs. These very perspectives on hiring created dissent among the ranks of Central's 

faculty. Each person could name several co-workers who they were certain were hired 

because they were local favorites of someone with influence. However, when pressed, 

they were extremely hesitant to actually name names. Students were more candid. 

Whether they identified them personally or not, everyone acknowledged that there were 

teachers at Central who should not be there. Although they may once have met the 

criteria for being hired, they were neither good for the students nor their presence good 

for faculty morale. 

Central was not the only school in the district that was seen by county residents 
as being less than optimally staffed. This sentiment was widespread among parents of 
children of all ages as well as those who no longer had children in school. On the survey 
distributed to all district employees as part of the search for a new superintendent, a 
cook, who had plenty to say about the teachers and the principal at her own school, 
wrote: 

The school system in Hickory County is a JOKE! The children are not getting a 
full education, because the simple reason some teachers are there for the money 
only. 80% of the faculty in the schools are not doing their 'Job.' 

Added a teaching aide on that same survey: 
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We have good schools but some of the teachers are not capable to teach dogs. 

There are some that are uncaring and shouldn't be allowed in the classroom. . . 

These so called 'teachers" should not be allowed to mentally destory a child's self 

esteem. Our children are the most important thing- Get teachers concerned or get 
OUT. 

But those teachers were there to stay. All their colleagues at Central could do was work 
around them and lament in private, as one curriculum committee member often did, "It's 
robbery, it robbery! what some people do in their classes." 

Maneuvering into a Better Position 

In the minds of Hickory Countians, a second unalterable, if regrettable, aspect of 
how Hickory County schools operated is that some parents were able to strategically 
manipulate the system so that their children received the best education available. The 
fact that these parents did not feel that their neighborhood school was "good enough" for 
them created hard feelings between them and their neighbors. Such actions transgressed 
the regional ideal of everyone having an equitable chance by making explicit their desire 
to give their child every advantage. 

The basis for parents' desire to switch schools was the perception that the 
elementary schools in the county and the high schools in the region were significantly 
different in what they provided for students. On the district-wide survey of school 
personnel that was done as part of the search for a new superintendent, one of the most 
common concerns was that the candidate recognize that the schools had not been 
treated equitably. 

Facilitating this movement of students between schools was that fact that in 
Hickory County the school attendance boundaries were not officially defined. They 
were traditionally understood. Parents could thus make the case that they were eligible 
to attend the school they wanted. If their residence made such a claim improbable, it 
was well known that some parents simply filled in a false address or used a relative's 
address. In the 1994-1995 year, members of the central administration, under pressure 
from the state to determine how many children should actually be at each elementary 
school, had to establish boundaries within their district. In order to do so, they asked 
residents where they traditionally went to school, if those on the opposite side of a 
certain mountain ridge were at the same school, whether this new dirt road has been 
included on the bus route, etc. It was a difficult task that even required that they get out 
of the trucks and hike to the top of the ridge to see if indeed there were any people living 
up that way. 
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Despite the lack of formal lines, residents were very clear about who belonged 
where. Miss Gray, a convenience store clerk in her early twenties, expressed her 
frustration that one of her neighbors took her kids to another school with the intention of 
gaining an advantage over her neighbors. This young mother of two declared: 

Dripping Springs Elementary was good enough for me, for my kids, and so for 
my community. I don't know why some peoples has to have something else. Well, 
I do, they want that advantage that being at [Former Superintendent's 
Namesake] Elementary provides, they're the first to get something. 

The fact that this neighbor lived within the traditional stronghold for the local 

elementary school and yet took her kids elsewhere only made her transgression seem 

worse. To Miss Gray, such an explicit maneuver was evidence that this woman had 

"gotten above her raising," and did not think that the local elementary was "good 

enough." Miss Gray conceded that there were certainly things she felt were lacking at 

Dripping Springs, beginning with a playground and a library, but that her neighbor 

should have opted for sticking together rather than abandoning ship altogether. 

Parents' desires to move had to be approved by the receiving school's 

administrators. This was usually done on an individual level, with no public 

accountability. The result was that parents were convinced that at the high school level, 

only those students with significant abilities, sports aptitudes, good grades, or who 

brought along involved parents supportive of the administration and the respective 

school board member were admitted. Students who had been having trouble were less 

likely to get in to other schools; they were more likely to have to remain at Central. Or, if 

they were enrolled in another high school, they were encouraged to enroll at Central the 

following year. Whether accurate or not, some students referred to Central High as a 

"dumping ground" for those who could not go or were not welcome anywhere else. The 

result was that students were affirmed in their belief that this was all the better they 

were going to have it, that others had deemed Central to be "good enough" for them. But 

the fact that some parents did not consider the local schools good enough for their own 

children was not lost upon them. 

A Self-Referential World 

A third aspect of the how Hickory County public schools were administered was 
that they were a world unto themselves. Determinations about what is "good enough" 
were made primarily based on internal comparison rather than relative to schools 
elsewhere. A community leader made the following comparison: 
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If you could continue to be a big powerful man in Hickory, who cares if Hickory 
is the bottom of the bottom? You’re a big fish in a little pond and that’s OK if 
you are going to stay in that little pond. 

To take the analogy further, those who benefited from their positions of leadership, 
those who benefited from the minimal demands being made of them, and those who felt 
that they were doing well relative to others in that little pond had little reason to expand 
the pond. In fact, they had a stake in keeping the pond as exclusive as possible. 

This frame of mind reinforces another perspective on change that was prevalent 
among educators as well as the relatively unschooled. People felt that their way of life 
in Hickory County was good relative to a set of standards established in the Bible. 
Although not perfect, it was good relative to what they believed about the rest of the 
United States based on MTV, cable television, and on the radio. Like Mrs. Richards, the 
teacher who had remarked that the teens in the lunchroom "are still innocent," other 
parents felt that there was much that they and their children did not know about "the 
world out there." And, they did not want to know, either. A retired teacher talked 
about how this ethic of not feeling compelled to seek out extraneous information played 
out. Mrs. Rogers explained: 

People think, 'I don't know anything about it, so what does it affect you? ’ We’re 
too busy with day to day living. Now, my neighbor might come over and we'd sit 
on the porch and talk about it, but you don't go searching." 

External information and standards were largely seen as irrelevant if they did not also 

have some local validity. If something was applicable to their situation, they would hear 

about it in church or through friends, but there was no need to chase after every latest 

trend that swept through mainstream America. People preferred to wait and see for 

themselves. What they had was "good enough" until something else came along that one 

could be convinced would be better. Just because something worked or was approved 

somewhere else didn't mean that it should be simplistically adopted in Hickory County. 

The belief that people should decide for themselves, and not thoughtlessly 

imitate others was further expanded in the conviction that one should see for oneself. 

Respect for this hands-on, first-hand way of understanding was reflected the comment 

made to me. Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton, who had invited me over for a "real country 

dinner," were glad that I was seeking out common knowledge about life in the county. 

They explained, "An education broadens your horizons.” My host continued, gesturing 

over the home cooked "country style" meal that she had proudly prepared for me, "Just 

that you came down here, now you have a different slant versus people who've just 

passed through. Your horizons have been broadened." She continued, drawing on an 
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example from her own recent experiences, "I appreciate differences- like Hindus who 
don't eat meat. I'm not offended and I respect it. You get to thinkin' maybe my way is 
not the only way." "However," she announced decidedly, setting her fork down, "I draw 
the line at salvation. If you don't believe in Jesus Christ you don't have a lick of a chance 
in Heaven." 

Challenging the Status Quo 

Contrary to those who felt that the Hickory County schools are "good enough" 
are the majority who asserted the education provided at Central was not nearly 
sufficient. On the second survey, 65.6 percent of Central's faculty and staff "did not 
agree at all" or "agreed only a little" with the statement, "I am satisfied with the 
achievement levels of our schools in this county" (X=2.28, SD= 1.01, mode= 2: "I only 
agree a little"). Interestingly, only 45.9 percent disagreed strongly with "Our schools are 
good enough for us" (X=2.44, SD= 1.03, mode= 3: "I agree some of the time"). However, 
those who wanted to change Central’s curriculum felt they were in a precarious position 
to demand change. Mr. Walter, a teacher, presented the problem, "Anybody that tries to 
make change is putting himself on the spot just as much as the person they're going after. 
People see it as personal gain, playing politics, puttin' your butt on the line." The result 
was that few were willing to risk their own relatively good jobs, be it teaching, driving 
bus, or working at the utilities company, or the future employment of a member of their 
family. The father of a Central student summed up the general attitude that he saw 
around him: 

Many accept 'it’s as good as we can get.' There's no outcry demanding better. 
Even educators aren’t complaining about more and better education. They just 
don't think they can or they don't care. But, if we're losing the UK basketball 
team people get really upset and there'd be three editorials in the paper. 

Another community member added: 

People would like it, but they don't want to demand it. It's politics if the family 
depends on a teacher's income. The school is very political and it's the largest 
employer. 

Fear of reprisals extended from those in the highest positions, who had the most to lose, 
to those with very little, but who were loathe to lose of what precious little they had. 

Mr. White, a long-time resident, added that he felt that this trend had become 
even more pronounced as people became more mobile and loosened their ties with the 
land itself. Over the years many had sold their family lands under Broad Form Deeds to 
the strip mining companies, or sold to a few patriarchs who, together, owned the 
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majority of property in the county. Mr. White was angered and even frightened by this 
loss of connection to land, because he felt that it undermined local people's sense that 
they still had something of their own worth fighting for. He stated, "There's little sense of 
worth, no pride in place. There's so little sense that it can be better. People are hopeless, 
goalless, and don't feel powerful to do anything about it." 

Because the county school district is contiguous with the county line, "there is," as 
one local woman explained, "a vast intermingling of politics of the school board with the 
politics of the community." Because the school is the largest buyer of copy machines and 
supplies, a large consumer of coal for the furnaces, and a key customer for utilities, the 
result is "that you're not as critical as you would like to be." Said another professional 
who operated his own business, "Independent business people don't speak out. They'd 
facefriendship reprisals" 

Given these real constraints on insiders to effectively exert pressure on the school 
system, is external pressure the answer? Although the saga of state intervention in 
Central High is far from a conclusion, the interactions exemplify the different, but 
related, challenges that state reformers face in trying to motivate change. These external 
authorities were seen as not understanding that "this is Hickory County, things are 
different here." And those who benefited from the minimal standards that prevailed 
and the system of hiring that was in place were not about to change what was "good 
enough" for them. 

Further, in the moral code of Hickory County, these external evaluators or so- 
called "experts" had no right to criticize local actors. Those natives who flaunt their 
book knowledge above those with common knowledge, act like experts who have all the 
answers, or are explicit about their manipulation of the school system for their own 
children’s benefit are considered to act inappropriately; they have "gotten above their 
raising." In a similar way, those from the outside, e.g. state officials and investigators, 
who declare local practices or pedagogy to be insufficient or unworthy of the children's 
potential are perceived as mocking Hickory County adults' achievements. In a parallel 
way, many staff resented the implications inherent in the KIRIS assessments that they 
were incompetent or below standard. Like Mrs. Rogers who stated that she had no right 
to criticize her mother for making the choices about education that she did in what was 
a very different setting, staff at Central resent the assumption that external people 
should judge the kinds of strategic decisions that they have made. In response to 
external statements that students did not perform well enough, teachers like Mr. 
Hathaway and Mr. Hamilton in the examples above took demands to improve their 
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performance as personal affronts. Claims that their teaching or attitudes were not 
"good enough" implied that they were insufficient relative to some other set of 
standards. These men did not feel that they needed to live up to these external 
standards. They were, as the saying goes, big fish who were satisfied with their little 
pond. State officials who exhorted these teachers to hop on the reform bandwagon, to 
do something more, were thus, paradoxically, alienating them further. 

The tensions between those who believed that the status quo was good enough 
and those who believed it must be challenged led to repeated conflicts about curriculum 
reform at Central. More often than not, the central issues at stake were not those about 
the merits of a particular initiative, but what these changes would mean to the way 
education in Hickory County was conducted. Knowing that these conflicts would 
significantly impact whatever curriculum reforms were proposed, stakeholders who were 
active in reforming Central’s curriculum ventured ahead. The next section compares the 
two major initiatives during the 1994-1995 year at Central. This discussion brings 
together themes developed in the previous sections to compare and contrast the key 
reasons that one of these initiatives passed the faculty vote and the other could not. 



Two Initiatives in Curriculum Reform 

Common Ends 

Involved members of the faculty and administration proposed two major 
initiatives with the aim of challenging Central's largely unchallenging curriculum. Faculty 
members of the curriculum committee spearheaded an effort to bring these innovations 
to their colleagues' attention. Participants built on some of the rationales presented 
earlier for taking action, e.g. contributing to community development as in "we want to 
produce productive citizens who contribute through their vocation," and an education is 
worth something if it leads to employment as in "if they see that the class is worth 
something, that they can use after school." They also acknowledged that "we have a 
student population that could benefit" from more focused and coherent plans of study 
as well as classes that built interdisciplinary links for students. "We haven't prepared 
them for the workforce, and some of 'em not even for college, " lamented Mrs. Rogers. 

In the process, more than just course content were challenged. Changing the 
curriculum struck at long-standing hierarchies of faculty privilege, preferential selection 
of students, the relative centrality of departments, and the ability of certain cohorts of 
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faculty to resist any idea of which they did not approve. The discussions about which 
and how classes should be taught churned up more than just differences about 
pedagogical style and content. In the increasingly frequent and heated faculty meetings, 
conflicts arose about whose courses should have priority and what kinds of changes 
might be required of faculty. While in the past, some of the discussion about reforms at 
Central had passed somewhat unnoticed, the ever-widening and high profile debate 
about "curriculum" created stakeholders where before there were only passive, 
indifferent classroom managers. 

The two initiatives share many things in common, yet there were important 
differences in how they were pursued. The department of education encourages schools 
to at least consider changes in the way the school day and year are organized. One of 
the strategies for achieving this was moving from the traditional six or seven period day 
to a block schedule. In this new system, students would study a class for a two hour 
block for only one semester. 

Block Scheduling 

Students and faculty had many concerns about what this might mean. One of 
the fundamental issues at stake in discussions about block scheduling would be the 
degree to which classroom instruction should, even, must, change to make full use of the 
extended periods but half-year schedule. Proponents wanted to see more cross- 
disciplinary teaching and innovative use of class time. They felt that the extended class 
hours would provide a way for students to put in more concentrated time on task. 

But students as well as many teachers felt that block meant that they would 
simply be doing the same things for longer periods. Those students who supported 
block hoped that they would be able to lean more, for as Tina, asked, "how much can 
you learn in one hour?" While reasonable, this comment reveals much about the current 
use of classroom time. Terrance complained that several of his teachers did not do 
much active teaching. Sitting around our private interview table in a side room off the 
library, Terrance's friend Barry corroborated his story that one of their teachers' usual 
pedagogy consisted of stating, ’"Open to page whatever and start reading,' and then he 
sits back and reads a sports magazine." 

The crunch for classroom time is exacerbated in several subjects by a dearth of 
textbooks. Because there are not enough books for each student to take one home, in 
response, some teachers use a considerable portion of the hour for students to do 
"homework" with the texts, instead of providing instruction. Building on this model of 
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using class time for homework, Candi added that she felt that block scheduling would 
give students more time to complete homework in class, and "by having less homework 
students will be able to become more involved with extra-curricular activities." 

Students would be able to change courses after one semester, a prospect 
that was appealing for many. Christi put it succinctly: 

I also like the edea of having four completely different classes after the first 
semester. Students and teachers need a break from each other, and with the four 
block system you would only have to look at one another for half a year instead 
of a whole year. 

But for those students who were involved in fine arts or technology programs, and who 
wanted to participate in the year long season, block was a considerably more 
problematic proposal. 

Tech Prep 

Tech Prep is a short hand way of referring to a set of vocationally- oriented 
technology intensive approaches to curriculum. Related programs included High Schools 
that Work, School To Work, Jobs for Kentucky's Graduates; some of these were already 
somewhat or fully established at Central. Proponents of getting more involved in Tech 
Prep wanted to provide a more integrated and comprehensive program that could, 
potentially, reach all students. Asked why they wanted sign on the High Schools that 
Work Initiative, members of the Tech Prep working group stated in unison, " 'cause we're 
a high school that doesn't work!" 

Like block. Tech Prep encourages teachers to work across disciplines. Students 
are further encouraged to develop coherent plans of study so that their high school years 
bring them to a completion of a course of study that is a solid enough basis for them to 
build upon it. Members of the committee and working group felt that students entered 
high school with unrealistic expectations and little awareness of what it would take for 
them to get a job, especially if they planned on pursuing it elsewhere. Mrs. Thomas 
added: 

Our kids live in this little dream world - 1 don't know if it's this area or kids in 
general - they think that they don't have to work until the very end and then it 
will just come to them. 

Stakeholders who wanted to see Tech Prep flourish felt that expanding the offerings 
would help all kids. As another member commented, "We need to implement school to 
work opportunities - and why is it just for some kids?" - we need to prepare all for some 
kind of post secondary schooling." 
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"Whose Idea Was This, Anyway?" 

In the process of discussing the committees' recommendations at faculty meetings 
and in informal gatherings, several key areas of contention arose. First, many faculty 
members wanted to know, "Just whose idea was this?" For those who were convinced 
that what they had been doing was good enough, they saw little reason to make such 
drastic changes. Others were more concerned about who was behind the initiative so 
that they could make a decision about the program's merits based upon whether it 
would help or hurt someone they liked or disliked. The new administrators joined 
several enthusiastic supporters from the curriculum committee who had seen block work 
well in some other regional schools or in their previous positions. In this, block 
scheduling took a fatal blow as those who had a stake in undermining the new 
administration emphasized to their peers that block "was Newmann's and the outsiders 
teachers' thing." Those who came to oppose block because it was associated with 
externally-imposed change drew further strength from their peers' suspicions and 
pessimism about change in general. 

The staff at Central repeatedly voiced the opinion that they did not need to 
change just for the sake of changing. On the Faculty Survey I, 27.9 percent of Central's 
faculty and staff "definitely agreed” or "agreed most of the time" with the strongly 
worded, "We should only make changes if they can fit our situation here, whether they 
are required or not." Even if required by KERA, a large number of Central's staff did not 
want to draw attention to themselves by becoming a model school. They felt that they 
already had enough unwanted attention from the state. Only 13 faculty definitely agreed 
that, "We should adopt required changes so that we can be in the forefront of change.” 
Further, there was skepticism that just because a reform such as block worked 
somewhere else, it might be good for Central. Thus reaction was mixed with the 
statement, "If changes worked somewhere else, they will probably work here too" 

(X=2.81, SD= 1.07). The modal response, or 31.1 percent of faculty, checked " I only 
agree a little." 

Another area of contention arose over who would have to become involved. 
Clearly, block scheduling would have required that all teachers (perhaps not the 
segregated TMH teachers) change. In contrast, only those who wanted to teach a section 
or a course that was part of Tech Prep needed to do so. 

In the end, both initiatives came down to a vote. Tech Prep sailed through. 
Because it was tied into a larger set of programs that were already well established, it 
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was seen as bringing resources and opportunities to those faculty members who wanted 
to be part of it. The working group, led by several veteran teachers, had researched the 
options and opportunities well and were enthusiastic supporters. 

When block scheduling came up for a vote it went down in blazing glory. Those 
who had serious concerns about what block had done to other fine arts programs 
continued to express serious reservations, as did those who had other concerns about 
logistics. Several teachers felt that as a faculty they were "not ready to change our 
teaching" in ways that would make block successful. But by far, people were very clear 
that they were not absolutely opposed to block, they just wanted to send a message to 
what they saw as an over ambitious administrators and headstrong rookie teachers that 
change would not come to Central's faculty so easily. Mr. Hathaway was clear to note 
what so many others stated indirectly, "It wasn't a vote against block, it was a vote 
against them!" 

The way faculty handled the voting itself reveals much about their underlying 
attitudes and frustrations. Administrators had tried to build consensus in the months 
previous to the faculty meeting in which they finally, in desperation, called for a vote. 
After nearly an hour of debate and unsuccessful public straw polls that faculty resisted 
participating in, Mrs. Walker asked for faculty to raise their hands if they wanted to 
quit working for consensus and simply vote. Nearly everyone raised their hands. After 
a moment of shocked silence, those assembled laughed at their inconsistency. Mr. 
Hamilton summed it up, "I guess the only thing that we can have consensus on is that 
we ll never have consensus!” 



Creating Equal Access 

Competition for Classes and Teachers 

In the end, changes or modifications to the curriculum will not enhance equity if 
they are not equally accessible for all students. Students recognized that there were 
different tracks into which they were slotted upon entry to high school. Dylan divided 
the courses, stating "There’s the Tech Prep, college bound, regular and dumping ground 
classes." In their informal handbooks, upper class students noted that it was very 
important to try to get in as good and challenging courses as one could. This was, the 
authors noted, especially important during the freshman year when there were usually 
over 400 students per grade. Amy and Candy remembered, "We had a really big class 
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when we started as freshmen, and you really had to struggle to get in the good classes." 
Three years and 200 classmates fewer, seniors found that there were still tricks to getting 
the classes and teachers that would propel them along the college track. One had to 
know a teacher and request that one be put on the preferred list. But access at Central 
was much more than just a matter of division of students into classes. Mrs. Meyers 
noted: 

Students need time to participate more in their own education. By this I mean, if 
they need /want to use the library or computer lab they have no time to do so 
unless their teacher takes the whole class. They should not have to give up their 
lunch time in order to check out a book or print a paper. 

Her response was to support block scheduling: "I believe the answer is block 

scheduling /flex time. But even with more flexible time in the classes, teachers had to 

explicitly address how resources were actually distributed. They needed to talk 

candidly about how to allocate the new opportunities to make the system work for all 

kids. The provision of more resources through the SEEK funds and technology 

initiatives in KERA have not necessarily led to more widespread or equal access to these 

resources. Just because there are more computers in the school or new library 

acquisitions does not mean that all students will be welcome to use them. Students who 

are well-connected or who have an advocate among the faculty and staff feel 

comfortable using the library after school. Such students can talk a staff person into 

letting them use the computer lab during lunch of after school. On the other hand, those 

who have parents who have been very outspoken in the site-based council, or who have 

no informal connection to the key school personnel through church or other social groups 

reported feeling ostracized, even harassed. Further, the school district has only shown 

minimal commitments to equalizing student access to after-school tutoring or 

extracurricular activities by providing transportation. At the time that I left Hickory 

County, buses were provided only one day a week. This is not a trivial matter; one in 

five Hickory County families does not have even one vehicle; fewer still have a reliable 

vehicle that can make it down the rough-washed gravel roads that wind their way, 

serpent like, down the slippery winter hillsides. Nor is it a trivial investment on the part 

of the county schools. Like most rural districts, transportation is a considerable part of 

the budget. Covering an entire county that has no public transportation whatsoever is 

no mean task. 
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The Plan 

In the beginning was the plan 
and then came the assumptions 
and the assumptions were without form 
and the plan was without substance 
and the darkness was upon the face of the teachers 
and they spoke amongst themselves, saying, 

"It is a crock of shit, and it stinketh!" 

And the teachers went unto their Sitebased Councils and sayeth, 

"It is a pail of dung and none may abide the odor thereof." 

And the Sitebased Councils went unto their Principals 
and sayeth unto them, 

"It is a container of excrement and it is very strong, 
such that none may abide by it." 

And the Principals went unto their Superintendents and sayeth, 

"It is a vessel of fertilizer and none may abide its strength." 

And the Superintendents spoke amongst themselves, 
saying to one another, 

"It contains that which aids educational growth, and it is very strong!" 
And the Superintendents went unto the State Department of Education 

and sayeth unto them, 

"It promotes growth and is very powerful." 

And the State Department of Education 
went unto Boysen and sayeth unto him, 

"This new plan will actively promote the growth and efficiency 
in education, and in these areas in particular." 

And the Commissioner looked upon the plan 
and saw that it was good, 
and the plan become policy. 

"This is how shit happens." 



- Anon. 



- photocopied flyer that was displayed at Central High 
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The Problem 

Few Public Forums 

One of the long-standing problems that bothered many of Central's professional 
staff was that decisions reflected a only very narrow set of interests. They felt that they 
average teacher, much less the average parent, had few if any public, accountable means 
for expressing an opinion, proposing a policy change (or that a policy be created), or 
stating what they would like Central to provide for students. 

Instead of representative decision-making structures. Hickory Countians were 
used to their schools being led by men who made firm decisions. The rationale behind 
these decisions was seldom articulated. In a round of circular logic, the rationale behind 
this practice stated that there was little need to involve the "average person" because he 
or she was too "uneducated" and "uninformed" to understand. 

"You Always Blame the Person Higher Up. " 

When describing the traditional mode of leadership in the Hickory County 
schools, the most common phrase speakers used was that they lived under a 
"benevolent dictatorship." While this might seem like derogatory term, most speakers 
found it to be an over all positive experience. 

For when a teacher, parent, or citizen had little choice but to create a public 
appearance of compliance and uniformity, there seemed to be few problems. They were 
motivated to keep whatever unofficial actions they were doing out of the public eye, for 
that was highly regulated space. The result was often that informal or alternative 
spaces were less closely regulated so as to create an outlet for students or citizens to 
channel their unacceptable behaviors. As long as one did not "create problems for" 
administrators, the arrangement was that one could lead a relatively unconstrained life. 
For example, although some students used tobacco and marijuana daily at Central, they 
respected faculty and administrators' desires not to see too much of it and smoked 
behind the school, in their cars, in the bathrooms, etc. A former administrator stated 
that as a result he saw "no problem with drugs at Central." However, other students 
were much more likely to acknowledge the extent of actual use. In fact, they listed it as 
one of their top concerns. 

Both those on the top and those on the bottom seemed to benefit. A result of 
this compact of complicity was that no one had to have a hard hand and be in control. 
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but no one was totally out of control either. Members of the Central community, 
whether teen or adult, were kept in line by their peers. If that was not enough, 
administrators could hold out the threat of serious intervention. But because official 
sanctions seemed to be capriciously and harshly applied when they were done, they 
need not be frequent to be effective. 

A second related side effect of having a person who took ultimate control of 
school affairs was that there was a clear target to scapegoat when a policy was decreed 
that one did not like. The fact that Mr. Newmann occasionally apologized to the faculty 
for giving them a wrong date or information did not make him look stronger in his 
faculty's eyes. Instead, he was finally taken aside and told the code of the school: 

You have to understand something about how things work around here - you 
never, never take the blame for anything - you always blame the person higher 
up. 

Parents gathered at a basketball game expressed concern about the practice of 
undermining their leaders. They felt that this was yet another example of disrespect for 
authority that was becoming all too prevalent in their county. Mr. Gray, a parent, 
stated, "We need to build up our leaders, have positive praise from parents, encourage 
them, not just tear them down all the time." 

The long-standing rule of public appeasement and private non-compliance 
enabled teachers to feel that they were doing the leader a favor when they followed his 
suggestion. If they liked the policy, they would give him the benefit of the doubt that it 
would work. If they didn't like the policy or the leader the invoked the practice of 
blaming him for the additional work and actively strategized how they would prove the 
measure unworkable. Whatever their take on a particular reform, the standing maxim 
was to resist and cut comers where possible so as not to look like one was a patsy to 
the "dictator." Students also reflected this attitude of going along with what they were 
told, but trying to do a minimal effort. Most felt that the KIRIS tests were an unfair, 
demanding imposition on their time. Most had little personal stake in the school's score 
on the KIRIS tests. In fact, one of the few ways that students had to resist was to 
purposely put out little effort in the hopes that their teachers would bear the 
repercussions. Mrs. Collins, a parent, explained what she saw as the ultimate result of 
this practice: 

students report that they are taking (KIRIS) tests 'for the teacher.' The kids think 
that if we get by with something we've fooled the faculty instead of seeing that 
they hurt themselves. 




